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Six Letters on Intolerance: including ancient and modern Na« 
tions, and different Religions and Seéis. 8vos 6s. Boards. 
Dilly. 1791. 


1% the various revolutions of fentiments, manners; and go- 

vernments, intoleraricé has proceeded from different views; 
and, though we can never call it a virtue, there has been pe- 
tiods when it cah fcarcely be confidéred asa fault. Thofe who 
will not allow that the human niind is éver capable of abufing its 
liberty, thofe who think judgment, knowledge, and reafon 
are intuitive, neither requiring inftruction nor guidance, will 
yet admit, that the fire-worfhippers of Perfia, and the fangui- 
Nary rites of the Druids of out own ifland, ovight not to have 
been tolerated. They will ‘pity 4 deluded people, blind to 
their own good, and endeavour to inftruct or to guide them 
fometimies by means not the moft gentle. It is not eafy to draw 
the line, for the untaught herd are, in every country, the 
fame; caprice or popular phrenzies aré miftaken for convice 
tion, anid the groile{t chicanery for divine illumination. In- 
tolerance, in a milder degree, may be defended, we think, 
when it is fet up as a barrier againft the introdudtion of thofe 
to power, whofe opinions are hoflile to the inftitutions held b 
the majority as facred, and, to come nearer to our author’s 
particular object, the repeal of the teft laws was with propri- 
ety refufed.—The firft of thefe Letters has already appeared, 
and we fhall confequently pafs on to the fecond; but on this 
we need not make many remarks, for it contains many of the 
hackneyed arguments in favour of the repeal of the teft-act, ars 
guments overballanced by preponderating motives; or refuted 
in other publications. ‘Toleration is not, our author tells usg 
an indulgence, but a right: it is not a favour requefted, buta 
property demanded. Be it fo: opinion fhould be 


‘ Whole as the marble, founded as the rock; 
As broad and general as the cafing air.’ 


Every perfon fhould be free to think and to fpeak his thoughts§ 
but when fentiments are conne€ted with actions, when opis 
nions may influence condudt, it is then neceflary to fee whe- 
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ther they militate againft fyitems held facred, and fuppofed in- 
feparable from the profperity of the country or individual. 
Nor is it an argument, to fay that the fmall number of the 
Diffenters can fcarcely be fuppofed to preponderate againft the 
larger body of erchinsess : perfeverance will effet much, and 
it muft prevail, or fubject the nation to conftant civil contefts. 

The third Letter is a very entertaining one. ‘The author 
endeavours to fhow, that rulers in every age and every country 
have been intolerant. But he only proves that they have in ge- 
neral confidered one religion as connected with the ftate, and 
left the particular private opinions of every perfon free; and if 
any doctrine is to be eftablifhed by the experience of ages, the 
force and /pirit of all the examples. adduced, fpeak decidedly 
againft the author. The gradual introduction of numerous fo- 
reign deities fhows that the intolerance of the pagans fometimes 
flept, or complaifantly yielded to particular circumftances. Even 
in Athens a democracy the moft corrupt, capricious, inconfifte 
ent, and unjuft, though confidered by the author ‘ of the 
Rights of Man,’ as the model of virtue, and the offspring of 
the pureft integrity, never aimed to punifh any man for his re- 
ligion alone. ‘ Socrates and Ariftotle might have lived there in 
fafety, if other accufations had not added to the fuppofed guilt. 

The fourth Letter contains the fentiments of different re- 
fpe€table authors on this fubje€&t, we mean the tolerance of 
ancient rulers. ‘This letter is,-in reality, a continuation of the 
fubje& of the third; and the author, whofe fairnefs we mutt 
commend, and whofe learning we highly refpect, finds him- 
felf greatly perplexed between the oppofing teftimony of difs 
ferent facts. ‘The fubject in general, fo far as refpects Rome, 
is ftated with fufficient accuracy in the following paflage : 


« Another reafon, I conceive, why there were frequent inftan- 
ces * of abolifhing foreign rites in the early parts of the repub- 
lic, may be this : the more ignorant and fuperftitious men were, 
the more prone they would be to afcribe every portentous appear 
ance and every national calamity to the neglect of the worfhip of 
the Roman deities; and vigilant, patriotic, and bigoted magi- 
firates would on fuch occafions be doubly active, not only to make 
proper facrifices and fupplications to their own gods, but to ba- 
nith all fuch as were alien. ‘This they would do in compliment 
to their tutelary deities ; being perfuaded, like Coriolanus, that 
the gods have an influence in every affair, and above allin war: 
but becaule the inftances of reflraint do not all ftand on record, 
an univerfal toleratton is inferred, except in a few cafes, and 
then only when public danger was apprehended. The fuppofi- 
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tion, therefore, of its having been the general policy of Rome 
to fuperfede a pofitive law, in allowing the utmoit toleration in 
religious matters, not only to individuals in their private chapels, 
but to public bodies in open temples, implies an eradication of 
fuperftitious notions, of which the Romans at thac time were in- 
capable ; ignorance being ever the parent of devotion. Such 
an affumption confequently requires the united teltimony of the 
,moft diligent and able hiftorians, and if contracicted by any; it 
muft fall to the ground. 

© Why fewer inftances occur in the latter parts of the Roman 
Hiftory, is eafily accounted for. After the civil commotions 
which commenced with the Gracchi, occupied the minds of 
men with the events of the greatelt magnitude and danger, hif- 
torians were too much employed in reciung the various tiruggles 
for power, and the revolutions that-followed each other in quick 
fucceffion, to defcend to fuch particulars as related tothe mere in- 
ternal police of a city, where all order was fubveried, The 
nearer we approach to the diffolution of the republic, the lefs 
probability occurs of examples of an obftinate or firm adherence 
to eftablifhed forms. At atime when the majority of the fenate 
confifted either of fceptics or Epicureans, we muft not expec to 
find thofe repeated inftances of religious reftraint which feem to 
have made past of the conftitution under their bigoted anceftors. 
Finally, under the emperors, moft of them wicked’ in the extreme, 
many of them bred in camps and in ignorance, when all power, 
civil and religious, was devolved on one perfon ; no mapiftrate, 
the moft fcrupulous in point of religion, would prefume to take 
fuch an important ftep as that of demolifhing atemple, or of pu- 
nifhing the followers of a new religion, without previonfly con- 
fulting him who was feated on the imperial throne, and wae ine 
vetted, befide other prerogatives, with a fupremacy in religion. 
After which, the lenity or cruelty of the prince would be the 
only meafure of toleration, and not the confcience of the inferior 
magiftrate, or the declaration of the laws. The emperors, for 
the moft part, only confidered what would fecure their power. 
They would be lefs rigid than repubiican magiftrates, in punifh- 
ing {mall breaches of thelaw. Neverthelefs, whenever their ex- 
treme fufpicion and watchful jealoufy were awakened, it was im- 
material whether the caufe was civil or religious: all oppofition 
to their power was equally held dangerous, and trampled down.” 


This only proves, what we know from the remaining laws 
of the twelve tables, that foreign religions were forbidden ; 
and that, under bigotted magiftrates and in ignorant ages, the 
laws were enforced. So far we agree with our author, that 
the /pirit of the government was intolerant; but his object 
was to have fhown that rulers were intolerant ; for, if pofitive 
Jaws are eluded by the connivance of the magittrate, he cer- 
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tainly falls fhort of his proof. The holy wars of antiquity 
were undoubtedly, as the author aliedges, wars really for the 
attainment of power or territory, difguifed only under the 
name of religion. 

The poiticript relates to the Penates, a fubjeCt we think of 
importance in this enquiry; for, if it appears that the magi- 
firates did not interfere with the refpe€t paid to the houfehold 
gods; if thefe, particularly in the more fervile periods cf the 
lower empire, became objects of national worfhip, toleration, 
or indifference (we: fear thefe words have have been and fill 
are too often fynonymous), marked the conduct of the Ro- 
man magiftrate, whatever the fpirit of the religion may have 
been. ‘he frequent allufion to the Penates in the plays, in 
the orations of the orators, &c. plainly proves that the wor- 
fhip of thefe deities was not confidered as a crime, nor is there 
an inttance of cenfure or punifhment inflicted for adoration 
paid privately to any deity. Many inftances occur in the 
lower empire, where the Penates were railed to the honour of 
national deitics, and indeed.the few deities of ancient, com- 
pared with the crowded mythology of modern Rome, fhows 
that from this, or other fources, many deities were adopted, 
The great queftion then is, what were the Penates? We have 
formerly glanced at this fubject, and now, as well as at that 
fime, have endeavoured to examine it with fome care. In- 
itead, however, of ilating our author’s account, or our own 
fentiments, we fhall copy the opinion of one of the ablett eri- 
tics of the prefent age; we mean profeflor Heyne of Gottin- 
gen. After fome difcuflien on this fubje€t, and. quotations 
from numerous authors, he adds his own opinion. 

What I colleét from thefe authors, as the more fimple and 
probable view of the fubject is, that the religion of Rome un- 
derwent many changes. At firft the deities were only Czlum 
and ‘Terra; afterwards two others were idded ; and thefe four 
deities, diftinguithed by familiar names, were, by different 
interpretations, referred to the various gods of Greece; fo 
that in thefe you would perceive Ceres and Proferpine, 
Hades and Mercury; by other interpretations they would be 
Bacchus and Jupiter ; ; and both Vulcan and Cybele would be 
looked for under the fame figures, nor is it improbable that 
the ceremonies of thefe deities would be added after fome 
ages, which was the cafe with other religions, particularly 
thofe of a more myfterious nature. ‘To rhe every one would 
annex what his fancies or his dreams fuggefted, as happens in 
ovr own times, particularly refpeCting nature and its plaftic 
power. Becaufe the forms of two young men, feemingly 
brothers, united according to the ancient cuftom, met the eye, 
they were confounded with the Dioicuri. It has occafioned 
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{till more difficulties, that the priefts are called 6 Cabari.’ 
—Certain it is, that the Penates were of many different forms, 
and were fuppofed to poffefs different attributes; that thete 
were worfhipped without the-interference of the civil magi- 
{ftrate, added to at pleafure, and confidered-as the moft impor- 
tant objects of adoration. Can the age that admitted this pro- 
mifcuous worfhip be therefore ftyled intolerant? Can it be 
{tyled intolerant when compared even with our own times? 
and can thefe times be cenfured which admits of religion of 
every f{pecies to be exercifed publicly, and prohibits only thofe 
from engaging in political affairs, whofe political fentiments 
are fuppofed adverfe to the prefent conititution. 

After detailing the intolerance of the pagan world, the au- 
thor proceeds to a part of his fubject which we cannot look at 
with fatisfaction, and a part in which we do not differ from 
him, we mean the perfecutions of Chriftianity and of Chrif- 
tians. Whatcan we fay on this fubject, but that the profef- 
iors of Chriftianity had not imbibed the {pirit with the letter 
of the gofpel, and had forgotten its moit glorious tenets, peace, 
charity, and good-will towards men? ‘Lhe earlier Chriftians 
had learned, it is faid, intolerance from the Jews, and thefe 
were repaid amply with every kind of perfecution. Chrift and 
the earlier Chriftians were crucified, maflacred, and punithed, 
undoubtedly from the malicious fuggeftions of the Jews; and 
it is obvious that the life of Jefus would have been preferved, 
if the unreienting rancour of his accufers had not forced Pi- 
late, after every evafion and fubterfuge that he could fafely 
practife, to iffue the fatal fentence. ‘The hiftory of modern 
perfecutions is purfued with no particular advantages of re~ 
prefentation. It is a tale ten times told, and admits not, per- 
haps, of novelty; but our author’s ‘abilities might have en- 
abled him to have graced the narrative or the refleCtions with 
fomething more interefting. Intolerance is indeed fo difpleaf- 
ing to him, that the indifference or the contempt of fome 
of the Arabian conquerors for Chriftianity gives them, in his 
opinion, a merit which they by no means poffeis; and he op. 
pofes Dr. White’s parallel, formed on an extended view of their 
general condudt, from that of a few of thefe conquerors, 

On the whole, however, thefe Letters are interefting and 
pleafing : numerous facts are collected from the beft fources, 
detailed advantageoufly and fairly. On the political points 
we may differ from our author: on thofe of humanity and be- 


nevolence, we can have but one opinicn. 
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A complete Treatife of the Origin, Theory, and Cure of the Lies 
Venerea, and Obfiruétions in the Urethra, illufirated by a great 
Variety of Cafes. Being a Courfe of Twenty-three Leétures, 
read in Dean-fireet, Soho, inthe Years 1790 and 1791. By 
J. Foot, Surgeon. 4to. 11. 10s. boards. Becket. 1792. 


MHE numerous treatifes, already publifhed on this fubjedt, 
have not terrified our very enterprifing author from add- 
ing his thoughts to the number of doctrines already in our 
hands; nor can we ever object to the publication of real or 
pretended novelties, for from the collifion of opinions truth 
fometimes unexpectedly ftarts, and even errors may fuggeft 
new views, or important improvements to others, of which 
the author was not himfelf aware. 
The origin of the difeafe is the firft-obje& of Mr. Foot’s 
enquiry ; and, though we find the language vaguely pompous, 
the metaphors fometimes inapplicable and incorrect, and fome 
of the ideas not itri€tly accurate, we fhall not detain our rea- 
ders with any very particular obfervations on the fubject. The 
origin of the difeafe, which our author confiders at fome length, 
will detain us a little longer. We have glanced at it in our 
review of Dr. Swediaur’s treatife, in the Lxvth volume of this 
Journal, and our attention 1s recalled to it by the cranflation 
of Sanchez’ Diflertation on the fubje&t, which has lately ap- 
eared, and which has not yet occurred in our ufual progrefs. 
Thefe confiderations may, perhaps, be confidered as a fufhi- 
cient excufe for engaging us fomewhat longer than ufual in an 
enguiry of fome curiofity, and, in a medical view, not without 
utility. 

Mr. Foot commences this inveftigation with tranfcribing 
the papers of Mr. Becket, in the 30th and 31{t volumes of 
the Philofophieal ‘T'ranfactions. ‘The arguments of this au- 
thor have been replied to very fatisfactorily by Dr. Aftruc. 
We fhall content ourfelves with two obfervations. 1. The 
Jocal complaints, mentioned by Mr. Becket, were very cere 
tiinly not venereal, for the earlieft accounts of the real difeafe 
do not mention the ulceraticn of the urethra till more than 50 

ears after its firft appearance, and there is no evidence that 
thefe local complaints ever degenerated into the general one. 
2. The general difeafe of that sera was the leprofy, a filthy, 
difgufting, infectious diforder, capable of producing a local as 
‘well as a general complaint; but certainly different from the 
venereal difeate, for the phyficians of that era, who mutt be 
fuppofed well acquainted with leprofy, fpeak of fiphilis as 
wholly a new diforder, one whofe nature they were totally 
ignorant of, and which the ufual remedies had no effect on. 
We have had occafion to fee an inftance of the true ancient 
leproty in its worft form, anfwering perfectly the defcription 
of the old authors: the nofe was afiected, the eye-lids meet 
ou 
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#€d, the eye-brows falling off @ puftules and eruptions in the 
face. The whole appearance was fhocking; but the difeafe 
was very different from the venereal. The reply of Dr. Af- 
truc is added by our author. He next proceeds to adduce me- 
dical and hiftorical teftimonies on this fubje&, and concludes, 
that the venereal was a new difeafe, brought home by Colum. 
bus in his fecond voyage from Hifpaniola, and, by his crew, | 
communicated to the different nations in Europe, appearing 
moft confpicuous in the camp of Charles VHI. then in Italy, 
in 1495 or 1496. ‘This is now the point at iffue, for there 1s 
not an argument, we fay it with confidence, as we have trac- 
ed each particular of the mafs of evidence adduced by differ- 
ent authors—there is.not a fingle argument of the leaft im- 
portance, which will fupport for a moment its exiftence pre- 
vious to 1493, the period which we afhxed, with fome cau- 
tion, in our review of Dr. Swediaur’s work, for its origin. 
If we examine Mr. Foot’s conclufion we fhall fee a little 
confufion, which is, even from the firft, fufpicious. Some 
of the authorities mention the zra to be 1495 and 1496. This 
confufion is of more confequence, as Columbus did not return 
from his fecond voyage till 1496: if then his own teftimonies, 
or at leaft any decifive teftimony, fixes the period in 1495, 
America muit be acquitted of having fent us this dreadful 
fcourge. Several of the cotemporary medical authors, who 
wrote in 1496, call it a new difeafe then raging : one or two 
of thefe date it from the year before. Hock de Brakenaw, 
only eight years afterwards; a profeflor of medicine at Bo- 
logna, fixes its era in 1494. Cataneus, who wrote in 1505, 
at Genoa, and De Vigo, phyfician to the pope, who wrote 
about 1512, both fix its appearance at the fame time. Thefe 
are profeflional men, capable of judging, who lived almoft on 
the fpot, and fo near the era of the appearance of the difeafe, 
that it is impoflible not to admit their teftimony in its fulleft 
extent. Thofe who fix the era of its appearance in 1495 and 
1496, do not contradict the others; they do not fay that it did 
not appear before; but mention thefe dates vaguely, with lit- 
‘tle apparent precifion. Among the hiftorical teftimonies we 
need only adduce Coccius, who dates its xra in 1495, in a 
work publifhed at Venice in 1502, and Jean de Bourdigne, a 
French hiftorian, who tells us, that it began to rage in France 
in 1495. -Thefe are faéts and quotations adduced by our au- 
thor: we have not gone beyond him, becaufe thefe prove it 
almoft impoffible that the difeafe could have been introduced 
from America. The pofitive arguments are fhort and decifive. 
Columbus returned from his firft voyage in March 13, 1493, 
at a time when the date began to change only at Lady-day, in 
teality in March 1494, the year in which the difeafe com- 
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menced in Italy. He landed in Portugal, and flayed there > 


fome time; and it was not likely that the feamen, after fo long 
a voyage, were remarkably continent; but in Portugal it ap- 

eared only after the interval of two or three years. If it be 
alledged that a fingle European woman, who by chance 
might have gone to Italy was fufficient to diffeminate the poi- 
fon, it is enough to decide the controverfy at once, by faying, 
that there is not the flighteft evidence to fupport the idea, that 
the difeafe was really brought from America in the fir/? voy- 
age. ‘The fir/f accounts of America do not mention the exilt- 
ence of the difeafe ; the fir/? narratives of the voyage are wholly 
filent on this fubject; in the Life of Columbus, written by 
his fon Ferdinand, which is in every refpect minute and par- 
ticular, not a fingle word occurs refpecting the ill health of 
the feamen, or any difeafe brought from Hifpaniola. Thefe 
. are faéts which cannot be contradicted: let us next attend to 
the evidence adduced, in order to fix this ftigma on the Ame- 
rican Iflands. We quote from Mr. Foot’s treatife now be- 
fore us. 


‘ Francis Lopez, of Gomara, a Sevilian clergyman, and chap- 
Jain to Ferdinand Cortez, who reduced the empire of Mexico 
into a Spanifh province, in his General Hiftory of the Indies, 
written originally in Spanifh, and publifthed at Medino del Cam- 
po.in the year 1553, gives usthe following account: ‘* All the 
natives of the ifland of Hifpaniola are infeed with the venereal 
difeafe, and therefore the Spaniards who had to do with the Indian 
women, very foon’ were feized with this complaint, than which 
there is none more infectious, or more painful. Wherefore, 
finding themfelves very much tormented, and in no way of gets 
ting better, they returned into Spain, moft part of them on ace 
count of their health, and fome on account of bufinefs. The 
difeafe ftill lurking in thofe who returned, was communicated by 
them toa great many common women, and by thefe to feveral 
of the foldiers who marched into Italy, to fight under king Fer- 
_ dinand the Second againft the French,’ 





¢ Father John Baptift du Tertre, of the order of preaching 
friars, in his General Hiftory of the Iflands of St. Chriftopher, 
Guadaloupe, Martinico, and others, fays, that ‘* That foul dif- 
temper which they call epian, and is really the venereal difeafe, 
is, in a manner, hereditary to the natives of thofe iflands, who 
not only contract it by venery, but it likewife breaks out fponta- 
neoufly upon them, owing to their bad manner of living, and the 
mnwholefome food which they eat.’? He then adds, that.** to 
his certain knowledge there were Spanith foldiers who, upon their 
return to Spain, the firft voyage with Chriftopher Columbus, con- 
tracted this difeafe from the natives, and carried it with them to 
Naples, 
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Naples, where the infection was communicated to the French, 
and hence it was f{pread over Europe.” 





‘ Gonfalvo Fernandez de Oviedo, who was fent into Hifpani- 
ola by king Ferdinand, in 1513, to infpect the melting of metals, 
and made.a long ftay inthat country, about the year 1535 wrote 
the Natural and General Hiftory of the Indies, In this hiftory 
he relates, ‘* 1ft. That this difeafe, which is called de Jas buas, 
js common to all thofe countries, and therefore it has pleafed 
the Divine Providence to communicate affiftance to them all, and 
to furnith them every where with a proper remedy for curing it. 
But although,” continues he, ‘* that difeafe is frequent elfe- 
where ; yet it is chiefly known among the Chriflians, and cured 
by means of a tree called guaicum in this ifland of Hifpaniola. 
Amongft the Indians it is not fo fevere, nor fo dangerous, as it 
is in Spain and the colder climates, for the natives are cured by 
means of this tree. In thefe Indian countries there are very few 
Chriftians who lie with the female natives, that efcape this terri- 
ble difeafe: becaufe it is really the produce of this foil, and as 
common to thefe Indians, as other diitimpers are in other coun- 
tries.” In the Summary of the Natural and Genera! Hiftory of 
the Weft Indies, which, upon his returning to Europe from Hif- 
paniola, where he had lived twelve years, the fame author wrote 
in Spanifh at Toledo, in 1525, he thus addrefied himfelf to Charles 
the Fifth, king of Spain, by whofe dire@tion he compiled :—« f 
can affure your imperial majefty, that this difeafe, which is new 
in Europe, is very well known in the Antille Iflands, lately dif- 
covered, and fo very common there, that almoft every one of the 
Spaniards who lay with the Indian women contracted it from thea. 
Thus it was imported from thence into Spain, by thofe who re- 
turned with Columbus after his firft and fecond voyage. And af- 
terwards, in the year 1495, when Golfaivo Fernandez of Cordu- 
ba, at that time a famous general, marched the Spanith forces 
into ** Italy, by order of their catholic majefties, Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, to the affiftance of Feydinand the Second king of Na- 
ples, againft Charles king of France, there were feveral of the 
Spanifh foldiers infected with the fame difeafe, and thus it wag 
quickly communicated with the Neapolitans and the French, by 
means of their lying promifcuoufly with the fame women.”’ 


In another paflage, Oviedo is quoted to prove that, on the 
return of Columbus from Hifpaniola, Mofes Peter Margarita, 
and above 200 Spanifh foldiers, were landed after this fecond 
voyage, with every mark of the venereal difeafe. ore 

Oviedo has undoubtedly given a pretty pofitive teftimon 
that the venereal difeafe appeared in Spain in 14963 and, if 
we believe this, we cannot fuppofe that it was carried from 
Spajn to Italy eighteen months before, without appearing in 
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the former kingdom. It may feem ftrange, however, that we 
fhould believe Oviedo, when he agrees with us, and difbelieve 
him when he differs. Let us look at this author, as he now 
lies before us. In the fourteenth chapter of the fecond book 
he fays, that Columbus certainly returned in 1496, becaufe he 
converfed with fome who returned with him, particularly the 
rovernor, Mofes Peter Margarita. —* This gentleman, he adds, 
(we fhall tranflate almoit literally) had fo many pains and 
complaints, that I alfo believe he had the fame pains which are 
common with thofe who had the diftemper, though I faw no 
buboes upon him.’ On Margarita therefore, and the 225 fea- 
men who returned from this fecond voyage, he fixes the ftig- 
ma of infecting all Europe with this loathfome complaint. 
’ "We have feen the foundation of the firft accufation: on the 
fecond we fhall fay nothing, but that there is not the flighteft 
reafon to fuppofe that the weaknefs of the feamen was owing 
to this caufe. ‘They had been fhut up in their fortrefs, be- 
fieged by the Indians, and driven by famine to the utmoft dif- 
trefs, obliged to eat ferpents, reptiles, and lizards; and, in 
_this ftate, they were compelled to crofs the Atlantic, with 
the provifions only brought from England. They are defcrib- 
ed, not as full of blotches, disfigured by buboes, and other 
marks of the difeafe; but as of the colour of faffron. The 
other teftimonies, that we have cited, are fo diftant from the 
gera, that the comparifon of dates alone, compared with the 
teftimonies of the cotemporary phyficians, is fufficient to re- 
fute them. 

This is nearly the view of the queftion on the grounds ad- 
duced by Mr. Jefle Foot, for except his work, we have only 
taken up Oviedo’s account. - If we turn to the differtation of 
Sanchez, to Dr. Henfler’s work, and to an anonymous tra¢ct 
on this fubject, we fhall find the conclufion {till more clear 
and certain, if it can be more fo. It may, perhaps, be ob- 
jected, that very early navigators, and indeed fome of.the firft, 
{peak of a contagious difeafe in:the Weft-India iflands, which 
fhows its powers by tumours on the fkin, is infectious, and 
cured by guiacum. ‘This is undoubtedly true; and, if the 
accounts are accurately examined, the difeafe is found to be 
the yaws. After the third voyage, indeed, the. venereal dif- 
eafe was very obvious; but, at this time, its fource muft be 
very equivocal, and it is more likely that it was carried to 
America, than brought from thence. 

As the difcuflion of the authorities in the book before us 
has extended to a greater length than we expected, we fhall 
not add various other facts and quotations, which occur in 
the anonymous work tranflated from the French, which fup- 
port very clearly and explicitly the fame fatts, and fhow with- 
ous 
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out a doubt, if it be admitted that Columbus in his fecond 
voyage had brought the venereal difeafe from America, that 
it could not be the origin of what was ftyled the French dif- 
eafe at Naples, for that moft probably appeared in the begins 
_ ning of 1494, fome months previcus to the arrival of Charles 
VIM. in Italy. The works of Dr. Henfler and Sanchez are, 
however, now in thiscountry, and we fhall have no better op- 
portunity of noticing them more particularly. 
Dr. Henfler.feems willing to fhow that the difeafe was not 
a new one; but he fucceeds only in tracing its origin to Italy, 
about the period we have mentioned. Schellig (he fhould 
have {tyled him Schelling), is firft mentioned, who fpeaks of 
the difeafe as well known. In reality his tract was publifhed 
at Hiedelberg in 1500, and probable written about the year 
before; for mercury was then known to be moft fuccefsful re- 
medy ; but mercury was not generally ufed before 1498, in a 
quantity likely to be ‘uccefsful. “The language of Schelling is 
indeed doubtful; but he probably {peaks only of the external 
ufe; for, we believe, Vigo firft ufed it internally, about the 
time of the publication of Schelling’s work. Salicetus, whom 
Dr. Henfler next quotes, publifhed his traét, we perceive, at 
Tubinga, 14973; but he evidently confounds the difeafe with 
the leprofy, nor is he the firft that ordered flight mercurial ap- 
plications: they are mentioned by Gylinus, who publithed 
his work in the earlier part of the fame year. In what relates 
to the earlier appearance of the fame difeafe, he feems to have 
read Becket’s papers with attention, and to have tranfcribed 
what appeared to him to reft on the beit foundation. 
Sanchez’ work is of much more importance, and will require 
a longer examination. ‘To trace the origin of {pecific infeCtions 
in general, would conduct us too far into the regions of conjec= ° 
ture. From what we have had occafion to fee, in the rife 
and progrefs of the garotillo (the putrid fore throat), and fome 
other new diforders, within the reach of medical records, we 
can eafily perceive that a putrid fomes, joined with the pecu- 
liar caufe of an inflammatory difeafe, will give a new colour 
and appearance to what was ufually inflammatory, and form, 
for atime, a fource of infection which, in a body otherwife 
healthy, will producea diforder exactly fimilar. New difeafes 
may therefore certainly arife from this accidental change of «a 
fomes well known; and, in confequence of peculiar ftates of 
the body, may be directed to particular organs. The vene- 
real difeafe is only fingular, inafmuch as this new fomes is of 


_—_— 





* What could be the reaton of Dr. Henfler’s fuppofing this work to be print- 
ed in r494? There is indeed no date annexed, but we have very pofitive tef- 


timony, that the difeafe did not reach Germany till 1496, and probably Hol- 
fand and Flanders fill later. 
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an affimilatory nature, and the combination is unufually per 
manent. ‘The difeafe, we have faid, appeared in Italy about 
1494, and we have the additional teftimony of Pintor, a Spa- 
nifh phyfician, who attended pope Alexander the VI. in that 
capacity, and refided at Rome from 1492 to 1502, now al- 
moft for the firft time brought forward, in the Englifh tran- 
flation of Sanchez. Pintor called the difeafe the third {pecies 
of fmali-pox (aluhumata); but, as fome extracts have been 
publithed from this work by Cotunnio, in his Treatife De Sedi- 
bus Variolarum, we fhall confine ourfelves to thofe now firit 
printed, particularly as the work from whence they are taken 
is fingularly curious; one copy oniv being known to exit. 
The following paflage is extracted from the fourth chapter. 


« Sicque etiam in medecina contingit, quod per admirationem 
alicujus egritudinis nobis ignote devenire poflumus ad cognitionem 
ipfius, ficut evenit hoc tempore {cilice:, ab anno 1494, ufque ad 
prefentem annum 1499, adhuc afligens quidam morbus qui 4 
vulgo in civitate Romana appellatur Morbus Gallicus, hac ratione 
quia multi galli ad hanc pervenientes uibem 4 fua regione Gallica 
hoc morbo'jnfectionem hujus morbi poriaverunt. Et multitadi- 
nem gentium iftius morbi per contagium cruciaverunt ; etiamque 
poft dies notitiam habuimus, quod iile morbus gentes maltorum 


climatum invafit, ficque diverfa nomina de eo impofita fuerant ; 
idcircd dicendum ef quod hic morbes non pervevit folum a con- 
tagio, fed vera caufa cjus magis appropriata fuit aliqua. influentia 
ftellarum erraticarum, que nobis vilum et certificatum ftetit, 
fuiffe caufam diverfitatis conjuntionum planetarum et eclipfes foe 
lis e.iamque luna.” — Again: 


‘ In civitate Romana, in peftilentia, anni 1493,” (nam hoc 
anno, in principio menfis Augutti, peftis maniteité apparuit, et 
invafit myltirudinem hominum per fex menfes et per ampliis tem- 
pus) ‘* fed tamen in primis tribus menfibus fuit fortis pettilentia, 
et poft diminuendco valde proceflit in aliis tribus menfibis, et nun- 
quam radix inferior fuit conjuncta radici fuperiori, fed temper 
illis menfibus dictis a radice fuperiori czlefti, peftis in homini- 
bus urbis Romanz influxura et duratura ftetit, et lenté proceflit, 
et non ex toto definit effectum facere fuum ufgue ad menfem Junii 
1494, in quo menfe peftis invafit multim gentes hujus civitatis *. 
Pott radix inferior cum radice fuperiori conjundia fuit, quia totum 





‘ * In his ninth chapter, and almoft throughout the work frem which thefe 
extracts are taken, Pinto affigus two caufes for the plague and peftiiential epi- 
demics. When the one caufe acts without the other, the plague is then neither 
fo univerfal, nor fo deftru@live. The firft of thefe caufes is the influence of 
the ftarson our earth; this he calls the radix fuperior, radix cexleftis. The 
fecoud confifts of the changes in the four elements, fuch as great drought, fe- 
ycre cold, inundations, and change of feafon : thete induced cal:muties:, which 
affiGed ali italy, from the year 149i to 1495.” | 

menfeim 
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menfem Maii pluvie magne effete fuerunt in fuperficie terre, 
etiam in vifceribus ejus putrefactio, et corruptio caufata eft—ex 
qua multarum febrium putridarum continuarum diverfarum {pe- 
cierum—generatio ftetit et accidentium terribilium, in diciis fe- 
bribus innumerabilium invafio.”’ 


Perhaps the aflrological weaknefs of Pintor may leffen the 
force of his authority, and his calling the complaint the French 
difeafe, becaufe it was fuppofed to be brought by Frenchmen, 
may be confidered as a mark of no very minute enquiry. It is 
enough, in this place, to have fixed the origin of the difeafe 
in a manner totally inconififtent with the idea of its being im- 
ported by Columbus in his firft voyage. We fhall add but one 
extract farther, viz. from Helius Capreoli, an Italian annal- 
ift, in his account of the events of the year 1492. . 


‘ Sed inter cxtera hac univerfalis fuit et monftrofa pernicies ;: 
pultale purulentx, m magnitudine lupini craflioris, in orbem ex- 
tenfe egrotationis pranuntia ; ; in artubus pruritur et dolar triftis : 
febris vehementifiima; cutis foedis exafperata cruflulis, horrorem 
afferebat intumefcentibus, undigue tuberculis, quibus rubor, 
primo lividus, mox nigricans color apparebat ; poft dies aliquot, 
ab ortu admiito, fanguine humor exprimebater capitala, fpon- 
giolas diceres, exhauito liquore. CQoadriennium aliquibus excef- 
iit, obdudia cute cicatricibus, illius fedem indicantibus. Ab in- 
guine mulicribus, a glande viris fapius py ; mox per univer- 
ium corpus vagabatur : fenfere id malum prefertim incontinentes : 
contactu tamen inficiebat quoqgue vicinos: wedividiss omnem feré 
terre orbem invatifie genus id contagionis morbum Gallicum nun- 
¢upatum, quem hec tenus, ut elephantiafin ante Pompeium mag- 
num et ante Tiber, Claudium Mentagram Italia neutiquam 
creditur eff2 paila.”’ 


The fummary of the whole may be very fhort. In Italy, 
from the year 1491 to 1495, from the great inundations and 
fevere droughts jucceeding each other, peftilential fevers of 
the moft fatal kind prevailed. ‘The difeafe was ftyled .the 
plague; but it appears to have been only a fever, attended 
with the moft violently putrid fymptoms, among which were 
glandular abfcefies, fores, and blotches; which difcharged a 
malignant fanies. ‘Thofe who recovered did not foon return 
to perfect health: the abfcefles remained, in a chronic formy 
and the whole mafs of blood was infected. In this ftate, the 
difeafe feems to have been communicated by infection, at firft 
from the moft general contact, and it continued in this highly 
infectious ftate many years, when it was attended with iovch, 
often of the putrid kind. In better fituations, it fooner affu- 
med a chronic appearance, and by degrets fixed itfelf in thofe 
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parts, fo as to be communicated only by perfonal conne€tions 
It is particularly obfervable, in a minute examination of the 
authors, that venereal fymptons mixed themfelves with thofe 
of fever, or in other words, the peculiar fymptoms of that 
epidemic were fuch as have fince difcriminated fiphilis. Thefe 
fymptoms continued fubfequent to that fever; and were, at laft, 
communicated by infection to thofe who never had the fever. 
In this way, we have little doubt but the difeafe arofe: in our 
fituation we have given but the outline of the argument, for 
to have filled it up, by every particular quotation, would have 
led us to a difportioned extent. We muft refume Mr. Foot’s 
work on another occafion. : 





An Hiftorical Inveftigation into the firf? Appearance of the Vene- 
real Difeafein Europe. With Remarks on its particular Na- 
ture. By M. Sanchez, Dodtor of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Paris. Tranflated from the French, by F. Skinner, Sur= 

' geon. 8vo. 3s. Johnfon. 1792. 


PT HE work of Dr. Sanchez has been confidered, on the con" 
tinent as a very able reply to thofe who have attributed 
the origin of the venereal difeafe to America; but, the deci- 
fions of Van Swieten, in the laft volume of his commentaries 
on Boerhaave, have leflened the fame of our author abroad ; 
the opinion of Dr. Robertfon, who finds many defects in his 
reafoning, and objects to his conclufions, has perhaps fullied 
his credit in this country. Having examined the fubje& at 
fome length in the preceding article, we need not again repeat 
what this author has particularly obferved. Confidered alone, 
his proofs are undoubtedly defective ; but he forms one link 
in a chain of evidence, that is, we think, irrefiftible, a chain of 
which we have endeavoured to trace the principal connecting 
parts. Where he treats of the difeafe as well known to former 
practitioners; he certainly fails, like other reafoners, by taking 
obfcure allufions for accurate defcriptions, and, not difcrimi- 
natiag with fufficient clearnefs, the fymptoms of difeafes ap- 
parently fimilar. The extracts from the works of the earlieft 
navigators, defigned to fhow that the venereal difeafe was not 
known in America, till the period when it may have been fup- 
pofed to be imported from Europe, deferve attention. 
~ One chapter of this work relates to the eftablifhment of 
uarantines, which Dr. S. thinks injurious to commerce, 
without benefitting the community, fince the infection of the 
plague is fo violent and rapid, that, if the men had received 
the difeafe, they muft long before their arrival, have either 
died, or recovered fyom it. The obfervation is by no means 
new, that quarantines are too long, if we regard the men, and 
+ é ’ not 
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not long enough to afcertain the purity of goods. The whole 
of his reafoning on this fubject is delufive, particularly, fince 
he confiders airing the goods as no part of the quarantine, 
The following remarks are more accurate, and fail only 1 in one 
effential refpect, that he conceives no conftitution in a fitua~ 


tion to favour the reception of the infeCtion, except the per 
fon has lived in that country. 


‘ It is certain that in all cafes the vital aétion of the human 
body, and the free circulation of the blood through the heart and 
the arterial fyftem, are the moft powerful agents to preferve the 
living body from a ftate of putrefaction: but no fooner are thefe 
movements impeded by exterior caufes, and {pafms of the vital 
and fenfible parts produced, than the putrid fermentation come 
mences. It terminates either by the deftruction of the whole 
animal economy, or, at the leaft, by a confiderable derangement. 

Thefe confiderations nicely weighed, can we believe that the 
merchandize received on board a veffel, although brought from 
flore-houfes expofed to a peftilential atmofphere, can occafion 
the plague in any living body, if this body be not difpofed te 
receive it, as were the inhabitants of the places whence the mer-= 
chandize was taken? The contagion, or thofe particles which 
are regarded as peftilential, being fpread in the atmofphere, are 
not deftruétive to the living body, till they have entered into a 
putrid fermentation : and this fermentation takes place only when 
the living bady is difpofed to receive the impreffion of the contae 
gious particles. 

« From thefe faéts and refleftions, it follows, that all contagi- 
ous difeafes are local, and extend their progrefs gradually. They 
are only contagious becaufe feveral infected perfons have a com- 
munication with each other, in the fame houfe, the fame city, and 
the fame kingdom.—By thefe communications, living bodies in 
health are difpofed to receive the infection from thofe already at- 
tacked by the peftilential fymptoms, which become more and 
more fatal, in proportion as the number of the perfons infeéted, 
and the putrid fermentation of each individual, increafe.’ 


_ From the general hiftory of epidemics, two things are cer- 
tain, 1ft. that an infectious fomes, confined from the air, ac- 
quires increafed virulence: 2dly, that any debilitating caufe, ” 
whatever, when the infeétion is once received, facilitates its 
action. The evidence of M. Bertrand is by no means cone 
clufive, and it is peculiarly dangerous, as it leads to the neg- 
12é& of falutary precautions. 

The tranflation is executed with care and apparent fidelity. 
The moft interefting part of the tranflator’s Introduétion, re- 
Tates the enquiry; whether the Europeans carried the wenes 
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yeal difeafe to the Sandwich Iflands. We have followed Mrs 
Samwell in this enquiry, and fhall add what additional evidence 
occurs: but our judgment muft continue ftill fufpended. 


_ © Mr. Samwell having it much at heart to place his difcovery 
beyond the reach of cavil or contradiction, has availed himfelf of 
the opportunity, which fubfequent voyages to thefe iflands have 
afforded him, of directing further enquiries to the fubject. 

*He bas converfed with a native of one of the Sandwich iflands 
lately arrived in England; and, more particularly, with captain 
Dixon, and other officers of the fhips which lately vifited the 
South Seas. Amongit other proofs, they menuon that an Indian, 
a man of great intelligence, enibarked on board one of the fhips 
With a view of coming co England, but died in China. 

« This Indian had been with them about two years, and in that 
time had acquired a fufficient knowledge of the English language 
to make himfelf readily underftood. He recollected very well the 
difcovery of the Sandwich Iflands by captain Cook, and not only 
acknowledyed, that the venereal difeafe was then known amongft 
them, but declared that he had himfelf been twice infected by i€ 
before that event took place. 

¢ This faé fully confirms the’ truth of Mr. Samwell’s obferva- 
tions ;- and he ts of opimion that future enquiries will prove, that 
the difeafe exilled in all the South Sea Iflands, before they were 
difcavered by Europeans, notwithftanding what has been aiferted 
to the contrary, by thofe who were mifled by a want of a fufficiené 
Knowledge of the language of the natives *.’ 


We fufpe that they did not know the difeafe, previous to 
the arrival of the Europeans, but it appears among them in a 
form fo mild, as fcarcely to be an evil. ‘They have certainly 
confounded it with fome indigenous difeafes, in their own ideas, 
aud luckily the fame pian of cure feem to have fucceeded— 
thefe. fufpicions, however, will ftand or fall from the refult 
of future enquiries. 





¢ * The fol!owinz incident will fhow how difficult it was, in captain Cevk’s 
time, to precure any inf.rmation which couid be depended on, from the na- 
tives of the Sandwich IMlands. 

¢ The Refolution and Difcovery feparated for about a fortnight off Owhyte. 
‘Towards the clofe of this period, the Diicovery was vifited by an Indian, with 
whom Mr. Samwell, and others, were in the habit of converfing, and picking 
up as much of the language as they could. On approaching the laud, the firft 
enquiry made, was, very naturally, after the Refulution; but neither the na- 
tives who flocked on board, nor the above Indian (who was along fide when 
the fhips parted) could be made to comprehend the queftion. The Refolution, 
yotwithitanding, had been on the fame {pot the day before, purchafing provi- 
fions, &c. of the very people to whom the enqu'ry was directed, and appears 
at the timé to have been {carcely out of fight, fince fhe was joined by the Dif 
covery befure fun-fet.” , ey 
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Cafus Principis; or, an Effay towards a Hiftory of the Princi- 
pality of Scotland, with fome Account of the Appanage and 
fTonours annexed to the fecond Prince of Scotland, By Hugh 
Macleod, 8.8.7. P. 4to. 10s. 6d. Boards. Nicol. 1791. 


COME difputes, which lately arofe upon occafion of the ge- 
\“ neral ele€tion, concerning the title which the prince of 
Wales has to vote, appear to have given origin to the prefent 
work. ‘The point at iffue is, whether the prince be born duke 
of Rothfay, &c. or whether acreation be indifpenfably neceflary 
to the legal enjoyment of his Scottifh titles. In this work, 
which is infcribed to the prince, Mr. Macleod has defended 
the former opinion. 

In his Introduction our author informs us, that a man ma 
read all the writers on the hiftory and law of Scotland, and yet 
receive little information upon this fubject. ‘The hiftorians 
indeed tell us, and repeat it one after another, that a certain 
prince was created duke of Rothfay: then they add, that 
this was the firft time the title of duke was introduced into 
Scotland; and fo they difmifs the prince and his titles. The 
writers on Scottifh law prefent only general ideas, or cafuiftical 
queftions. Perhaps, fays Mr. Macleod, the very attention 
and frequent acts of the parliament, relating to this favourite 
peint, and the publicity and notoriety thence arifing, may be 
one caufe why we have no hiitory of the principality, nor 
even a journal, eflay, or memoir, or general ftate of a cafe 
concerning it.—The author then gives fome'remarks on the 
title and dignity of {teward, and the meaning of the term he 
derives from /anis-/cale in German, which implies fenior or 
chief fervant. Itis a pity that Du Cange fhould have been 
ignorant of this derivation, which we believe a mere affertion 
of Mr, Macleod, for the real etymon of the firft divifion of this 
word has puzzled the ableft antiquaries. 

The firft fection of the work treats of the prince of Scotland 
till the death of Robert I—Among other uncommon ideas in 
this fetion, we find our author gravely informing us, p. 9, 
10, that two men were never placed in fituations more fimilar 
than were thofe of Robert earl of Carrick, afterwards Ro- 
bert I. of Scotland, and William prince of Orange, in his 
exertions for his native country. For our part we fee not 
the refembiance. William was fupported by the power of his 
country againft a foreign invafion; the country of Robert was 
not invaded, but had remained many years fubject to a fo- 
reign power; and he commenced his career, accompanied on- 
ly by two hundred men, not only againft all England, but 
againft all Scotland. Mr. Macleod feems not to diftinguith 
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between an able general andahero. Speaking of Holtand at. 
the time of William III. he fays that, ‘ though frightened and 
dejected, it was far from being exhaufted, as in the progreffive 
improvement, and political difcernment of the other fiates of Eu- 
rope at that period.’ In the next page we find ‘ a general af- 
fembly of all that was re/peétable in the kingdom, emuloufly con 
vening, every man for himfelf, &c.’—In p. 17, Mr. Macleod 
makes another fingular difeovery, that the ftatute 47 of the 
parliament 1455 is rather curious, ¢ as it diftinguifhes and ex- 
plains the four orders, or eftates, which conftituted the par- 
liament of Scotland, from the time that it cea/ed to be a con- 
vention of lords and barons, to the exclufion of the people. 
Thefe orders or eftates were the prelates of the church; the 
earls, including all of that or any higher rank of nobility ; 
the lords of parliament, comprehending ail nobility and nobleffe 
below the rank of earl; and the burgeiles or eommiilioners of 
Cities and boroughs. As to the clergy they appeared in the 
full drefs of their facred order: the parliament regulated the 
habit of ceremony of the other three eftates, &c.”? A very 
fuperficial acquaintance with Scottifh hiftory or ancient fatutes 
might have informed Mr. Macleod that the Scottifh parlia- 
ment, like that of other countries, only acknowNdged three 
effates; ‘ the king and the three eftates,’ with the confent 
of the three eftates, &c.” being frequent phrafes in the 
Scottifh ftatutes. If he divide the orders m parliament by 
drefles, he muft divide the clergy into two, the bifhops and 
the abbots. Is he ignorant that in modern pariiaments the 
drefles of the ranks of nobility are varied? €an-a ftudent at 
the univerfity of Glafgow be uninformed that the three eflates 
of all kingdoms were the clergy, nobles of all ranks, and bur- 
gefles? If Mr. Macleod had looked attentively into the Scot- 
tifh ftatutes; he might have found even the latter pofitively 
claffed as lords of parliament, becaufe they fat in parliament; 
as a commoner, if appointed ambaflador, became my lord am- 
baffador, and as gentlemen now become lords of feffion. 

In Seétion II. our author treats of the prince of Scotland, 
from the death of Robert I. to the eighth year of Robert Lil. 
As he defcends to more modern times he becomes more accu- 
yate; and we fhall extract the following account of the firit 
appearance of the title, § duke of Rothfay.” 


‘ Inthe congrefs held in the month of March, 1398, for fettling 
national dificrences, between the prince of Scotland and John of 
Gaunt, affifted by other commiffioners, on both fides, the latter is 
ityled John, duke of Aquitaine and Lancafter, uncle to the king cf 
Mngland, and the former, David, earl of Carrick, eldeft fon of 
the king of Scotland. Ina fubfequent congrefs, held in the a 
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of O&ober, the fame year, by commiffioners appointed on both 
fides, for explaining and carrying into effect what had been agreed 
on between the two princes, and for appointing another interview 
between them, in order finally to fettle the borders, and terminate 
all matters in difpute, the duke of Lancafter is defigned as before, 
but the prince of Scotland is ftyled, not earl of Carrick, as before, 
but duke of Rothefay. So that it muft have been during the inter 
val of time between the 16th of March, and the 26th of Odtober, 
1398, and in the eighth year of Robert III. that the title of duke 
was firft introduced into Scotland, and conferred on Davi’, prince 
royal and regent of the kingdom, formerly earl of Carrick, &c. 

‘ This innovation, probably, proceeded on an idea, to which the 
interview of the two princes might naturally give rife, that it was 
unfuitable, and unworthy of the Scottifh national dignity, that the 
princes of England fhould enjoy a title of nobility, which was ef- 
teemed to be of higher rank than that poffeffed by the hereditary 
prince of Scotland. Prince David’s ambitious and defigning uncle, 
Robert, took care to get himfelf, at the fame time, decorated with the 
new honours, by the ftyle of duke of Albany; a title well accord. 
ing with his afpiring views, as implying, if we regard the etymo- 
logy of the word, no lefs than duke of Scotland; a circumftance, 
probably, not adverted to at thattime. Thefe titles were confer- 
ed, according to bifhop Lefley, from Fordun, ina parliament af- 
fembled at Perth; that is, by an act of parliament in form of a 
charter, or a charter granted with the approbation of the eftates 
affembled in parliament; a mode of making important grants very 
ufualin former times. It would feem, however, as if the newly 
imported honours, firft introduced into Britain by Edward IIT. 
when he erected the earldom of Cornwall into a dutchy, in favour 
of his infant fon, and lavifhly diffufed by his fucceffor, Richard II. 
were not much coveted or relifhed by the generality of the Scots ; 
fince, for more than two centuries after, we read of no higher 
title of nobility in Scotland, out of the royal family, than the ana 
cient Britifa and Saxon honours of earl, lord, and baron, together 
with the much defired and refpe&ted military honour of knighthood, 
fo well according with the highly attuned martial ttrain of thofe 
heroic ages. | 

‘See Camden’s Brit. p. 425, 426. Crawfurd’s Hiftory of the 
Stewarts, p. 14, 15,17. Hailes’s Annals, vol. i. p. 139—vol. ii 
P- 55, 65; 83, 96, 114, 116, 251. Abercromby, vol, ii. p. 
148, 149, 157, 165, 205, 226. Mackenzie’s Lives, vol. ii. p. 
103. Anderfon’s Diplomata, No. g1. Introduction to Hawthorn- 
den’s Works, edit. 1714. Fordun, vol. ii. p. 391, and 422.’ 


Such is Mr. Macleod’s new mode of reference, by which it 
is difficult to verify a fingle paragraph. 


SeCtion III. regards the erection of the principality cf Scot- 
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land. That a confiderable territory was, at fome former ard 
remote period, erected into a principality, or perpetual ap- 
panage for fupporting the dignity of the prince-royal of Scot- 
land, is, as Mr. Macleod obferves, a fact univerfally known 
and acknowledged. But the time of ‘the creation is dubious. 
Sir George Mackenzie thinks that the ftewartry was formed 
into a principality upon the acceflion of Robert [I. A. D. 1371. 
Others fuppofe that this creation took place on the creation of 
the title of Rothfay, A.D. 1398. Mr. Macleod, with great 
profundity of learning, and fuperftition of accuracy, obferves 
on the latter opinion, ‘ This appears to be the account of the 
matter, that was communicated to the learned and excellent 
Mr. Camden by the Scottifh antiquarians of his day, and parti- 
cularly by fir Robert Sibbald, by much the moft eminent of 
them, and on whom Camden chiefly rehed in his account of 
Scotland, &c.” — Where did profeflor Macleod find that Sib- 
bald, who died in the commencement of this century, furnifh- 
ed materials to Camden, who departed this mortal life in the be- 
ginning of the laft! 

To proceed: others date the commencement of the princi- 
pality in 1404; and thofe who require peculiar proofs only 
found it upon the act of parliament 1469. In the defect of 
authorities, Mr. Macleod has recourfe to collateral evidence ; 
and in feCtions JV. and V. gives an account of the appanage 
of Cornwall in England, and of Dauphine in France. The 
prince of England is clearly born duke of Cornwall; as he of 
France is born Dauphin; and no creation is in either cafe re- 
quired. But our author grants that thefe inftances are not 
convincing as to the fimilar practice in Scotland. 

SeCtion VI. is on the principality of Wales: the claim to 
which feems to reft upon creation, and not upon birth only. 

Setion VII. treats of the charter by Robert III. to prince 


James. Some of Mr. Macleod’s obfervations on this charter 
we fhall tranfcribe. 


‘ The part of the charter of Robert ITI. which has the greateft 
appearance of implying ‘‘ a perpetual deftination, made for the 
entertainment of the princes of Scotland, in all fucceeding ages,” 
js the claufe which empowers the prince ‘* to have, hold, and 
poffefs, for the whole term of his life,” lands which, immedi- 
ately after, are acknowledged and deelared to have been 425 owx 
property before ; and lands too, which are, by the fame deed, 
erected into the higheft poflible honour, of @ free regality or roy- 
alty. ‘This grant, fo unlike all other modes of tenure, muft ap- 
pear very fingular and inconfiftent, except upon the fuppofition 
that the great inheritance and free royalty, in which the prince 
was invefted, had been formerly deftined as a perpetual appanage, 
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for him and fucceeding princes. All other grants of lands from 
the crown, whether free or for a ftipulated return, and whether 
of an earldom, lordfhip, barony, or other inferior parcel of land 
without any honour annexed, are, almoft univerfally, to the gran- 
tee and his heirs, who become lords or proprietors of what has 
been granted to them, and may difpofe of it at their pleafure ; 
whereas, here isa great and free flate, granted in royalty, toa 
prince, an only fon, and heir apparent, and only for his life, 
though acknowledged to be 47s own, by antecedent right. ‘The 
only reafonable and confiftent conitruction that can be put upon 
fuch a grant, is, that the right was acknowledged to be in prince 
James, by the charter, and the inveftiture or poffeffion of the 
free royalty given to him only as prince royal ; and that his royalty 
cr principality muft, by its conflitution, revert to the crown, on 
his death or acceffion, and fo remain in the king’s hands till ano- 
ther prince fhould be born, who would have the like right to be 
invefted in it. Itis true, the charter expreffes no obligation on 
the king to diveft himfelf of the principality, in favour of the 
next prince royal. But, to fay nothing of the ftudied brevity of 
all deeds, and even of aéts of parliament, in that age, which 
contained no verbofe explanations, and narrated nothing that was 
plain, notorious, or indifputable; it has been already obferved, 
that the charter of Robert IIZ. is purely declaratory, and refers 
to fome antecedent grant, and probably a parliamentary deftina- 
tion, of all that is now feemingly granted, or rather confirmed, 
to prince James, by him. And it will hereafter appear, from the 
judgment of the moft eminent lawyers, from the decifions of the 
fupreme tribunal, from the ats of the parliament, and from the 
charters of the fovereigns of Scotland, that the principality has 
been confidered and declared, ever fince the days of the third 
Robert, to be a perpetual appanage, or provifion, deftined and 
appropriated for the fupport of the prince royal.’ 


Section VIII. treats of the act of annexation and confirma- 
tion, A. D. 1469. : 

Thefe two fections are far fuperior to the preceding parts 
of the work. Mr. Macleod proceeds upon good grounds, and 
reaions not inaccurately. In the next feCtion he proceeds to 


fhew that the principality was not a part of the eftate of the 
crown. 


‘ That the principality was kept feparate from, and not under- 
ftood to make part of, or to be comprehended in, the eftate of 
the crown, in any fenfe, is abundantly evident from the royal aéts 
of revocation alone, if there were no other proof. The firft of 
thefe acts, in which particular mention is made of the principality, 
as it was the firftin which fuch mention was indifpenfibly necef- 
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fary to be made, is the act of revocation of James IV. number. 
ed, in the printed acts, the 51ft of his fourth parliament, which 
was held A: D. 1493. By that a&, king James, authorifed by 
the acts of parliament already mentioned ; and farther encouraged 
by the preceding act of the prefent parliament, which fecures 
and annuls the profufe and ill-advifed grants of his fathers; and 
by the preamble to this a&t, which narrates the right of every heir 
to revoke and reduce whatever has been done to his prejudice, 
during his minority y» ‘* Revokes, reducis, caflis, & annullis all 
infeftments, donationes, alienationes, & difpofitiones, be ony 
maner of way,”? &c. made either by his father, or by himfelf 
while under age, out of the eftate of the crown, of which the 
feveral parts, heads, and fources of revenue, are particularly enu- 
merated. But, as the principality could not be comprehended 
under any head or defcription of crown eftate, there isa particular 
claufe of revocation for itfelf, in thefe words; Alfwa, we revoke, 
in likewife, all alienationes maid of ony heritage annexed to the 
prince, fecond perfon of the realme.”” Note.—There was then 
no prince in being, as the king was not married to Margaret of 
England till about ten years after; and yet, he could not revoke 
for the principality, as king, but muft do it in his capacity of 
prince, hy a fpecial claufe. 

_ € The revocations of James V, and of Mary, run in almof 
the fame words, ‘That of James VI. differs only in being more 
particular, and taking a greater retrofpect. ‘* Item, we revoke 
ail alienationes and difpofitiones whatfumever of onie rentes, 
Jands, or heritages, annexed tothe principality, or to the prince, 
quha is alwayes fecond perfon of this realme, maid by us, or onie 
our predeceffoures, to the prejudice and hurt of the prince, fe- 
cond perfon forefaid.”” ‘The act of Charles I. is to the fame ef- 
fect, and differs only in being more particular and circumftantial 
in itsclaufes. The declaration of revocation fent by Charles IT, 
from Hampton-Court, takes no notice of the prince, or his in- 
terefts ; but, the parliament of Scotland, when they recorded 
and paffed that piece into a law, were very careful to fupply the 
defeét, and to extend the provifions of the act to the principality, 
in the ufual form. From that time, thefe aéts of general revoca- 
tion have been difcontinued, See act 70, parl. 6, Jam. V.; a& 
28, parl. 6, Mary; act 41, parl. 11. Jam. VI.; act 9g. Char, I.; 
act 8, parl. 1, Char. Il.’ ' 


In fe€tion X. our author endeavours to fhew that the prin- 
cipality of Scotland was a palatinate. He is, however, mif- 
taken when he afferts that it was the only palatinate known in 
Scotland; for Walter, earl of Athol and Strathern, brother of 
Robert III. was comes palatinus, as appears from feveral char 


ters granted by him, 
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Section XI. contains the opinions of lawyers, and decifions 
of judges, relative to the fubjeét difcuffled. We fhall not fol- 
tow our author minutely in this and the fucceeding fections 5 
but we cannot refrain from extracting the following cenfure, 
as a {pecimen of Mr. Macleod’s candour to a writer of high re- 
putation, whofe works he certainly has not perufed with 
proper attention. 


‘ The attempts alluded to above, to derogate from, or render 
doubtful, the appanage and birth-right honours of the prince of 
Scotland, fo exprefsly fecured and carefully preferved to him by 
jaw, was made, not by the king, the parliament, or the people 
cf Scotland, but, by the licentious pen of George Buchannan, 
George was 2 poet, and a julily celebrated ene; and when he 
applied the dregs of ‘his age to the writing of hiftory and politics, 
he allowed himfelf the fame liberties of creation, exaggeration, 
and fubfitution of one thing for another, to which he had been 
fo long accuftomed in his poetical compofitions. ‘Too indolent to 
examine, or too profligate to regard authorities, he allowed his 
fancy to guice his pens and wrote whatever beft fuited the views 
of thofe by whom he was employed, and largely paid for fo doing. 
In his poetical hiftory, amidit a thoufand other affertions of equal 
authenticity, Buchannan affures us, that queen Mary, previous 
to her marriage with iord Darnley, beftowed on him the dignity 
of duke of Rothefay. Whether he faid fo in profecution of his 
open defign to rob the royal family of their legitimacy, of their 
honour, and of their legal hereditary right ; or, whether he meant 
it merely as a reproach to his bountiful benefa&trefs, the queen, as 
if fhe had done what no king or queen had a right to do; or, 
avhether it is only an inftance of that carelefsnefs and inaccuracy! 
which appear every where ; even when no purpofe can be ferved, 
cannot be certainly determined. What is very certain is, that from 
Buchannan, the ftory was copied by Richard Banantyne, fervant 
to John Knox, and chief compiler and publither of the bhiftory 
which goes under that reformer’s name ; and that from both ir 
was received, without examination, by the honefi, but uncriti- 
cal, archbifkhop Spottifwood ; and that it has been fince repeated 
and propagated, by men of the principles of the two former.’ 


In the remainder of the work, though the errors are not 
fo confiderable, ‘nor the language fo objectionable, there are 
neverthelefs many miftakes unworthy of an accurate writer. 
To give one inftance, in p. 168, we find that James IV. the 
29th of Jan. 1487, created four lords at once; while it is cer- 
tain that he did not afcend the throne till the middle of the fol- 
lowing year. 

In p. 186 et /eq. the author treats of the revenue of the 
principality of Scotland; and the refult is that it is not confi- 
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derable enough for any part of it to have ever entered his pre- 
fent royal highnefs the prince’s coffers. ‘To fome who prefer 
wealth to honours this may appear a fingular conclufion of the 
work: they will be ready to exclaim, 


Parturiunt montes, nafcetur ridiculus mus. 


But pafling this ‘ lame and impotent conclufion,’ and the 
Appendix, in which there is little worth notice, we fhall clofe 
this article with fome general remarks, which might have been 
{pared had the author given a concluding fummary of the points 
which he has eftablifhed. 

From the moft ancient charter concerning the principality, 
that of Robert III. in 1404, it appears that James was only 
denominated fteward of Scotland: the lands granted are ex- 
prefsly faid to have belonged before to the ftewardfhip, and feem 
to include the whole eftates belonging to the Stewards before 
they afcended the throne : it feems evident from this, and other 
authorities mentioned by Mr. Macleod, that, when Robert II. 
affumed the fceptre in 1371, the title and lands of the ftew~ 
ard were afligned to the prince, his eldeft fon and heir appa- 
rent, and thefe lands conftituted the principality. .Though, 
in far more ancient and intermediate times, certain pomleflions 
were afligned to the prince of Scotland, yet the mode of crea 
tion, and privileges annexed, muft remain for ever dubious, 
and cannot have any connection with the prefent principality. 
The chief title afterwards added to the old poffeffions of the 
ftewards, is that of lord of the ifles, which by a ftrange per- 
verfion is put between the lordfhips of Cunningham and Ren- 
frew, whereas it ought to ftand firft of all the titles, as being 
ariciently a regal ftyle, and in fome old charters the prince is 
defigned princeps Scotia et infularum. It is almoft unneceflary 
to add, that the title of Carrick, which belonged to Bruce, 
may be regarded as pafling to the Stewards, even if they had 
not afcended the throne, by the marriage of Walter Stuart 
and Marjory Bruce, and the failure of Bruce’s male line. So 
that the titles of the prince, if we except that of the ifles, are 
neither more nor lefs than thofe of the ftewards of Scotland, 
or derived, as that of Rothfay, from poffeflions of the Stewards. 
Thus it is clear that the principality was virtually, if not exs 
prefsly, founded in 1371. 

As to the queftion, whether the prince is born or created 
duke of Rothfay, &c. the erection of the principality, in an 
age when titles were always territorial, implies that as the 
principality was fet apart, as the facred appanage of the heirs 
apparent, fo the titles of courfe paffed with the lands; and 
any grant of the lands, or of the titles was, and is, an unef- 
fential ceremony. ‘Though the lands have been alienated, the 
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titles were unalienable, except by the prince’s confent; and 


every fucceeding prince is clearly dorn to thofe retained by his 
predeceffor. 





The Secret Hiftory of the Court and Reign of Charles the Second, 
by a Member of his Privy Council: to which are added In- 
ir oductory Sketches of the preceding Period from the Acceffion 
of ‘fames I. With Notes, and a Supplement continuing the 
Narrative in a fummary Manner to the Revolution: by the 


Editor. 2Vols. 8vo. 13s. Boards. Bew. 1792. 


A Work under the title of that new before us muft necef- 

farily excite great expectation, efpecially when announced 
to be the produCtion of a member of the privy-council, du- 
ring the reign of which it treats. This hiftory, however, is 
introduced to the world with circumftances which derogate 
not a little from the advantages annexed to its oftenfible ori- 
gin. Befides being a pofthumous work, it is written by an 
anonymous author, and publifhed by an anonymous editor; 
without the moft diftant hint that can fatisfy any enquirer ref- 
peCting the authenticity of the manufcript. The following 
advertifement contains all the information with which we are 


prefented on this fubjet : 


« As any reader, who will take the trouble of comparing the 
firft part of the following work with the continuation of the earl 
of Clarendon’s life, printed at Oxford, muft be ftruck with the 
exact famenefs of fome paflages, and the great fimilarity of others, 
it may be proper to explain the caufe of fo remarkable a circume 
ftance. 

‘ Some letters to the people of England, publifhed about forty 
years ago by the late doctor Shebbeare, feemed to breathe fuch a 
fpirit of liberty, and afforded fo many proofs of wit, genius, and 
political information, as recommended him to the efteem of Mr. 
Pitt, afteruards earl of Chatham. Shebbeare’s name was at frft 
concealed, for very obvious reafons; and Mr. Pitt did not con- 
tradi an infinuation thrown out in the houfe of commons of 
his being the author of thofe letters himfelf, in order to divert 
from Shebbeare the ftorm of minifterial vengeance. He gave 
the doétor a farther proof of his friendfhip and confidence by 
putting into his hands the manufcript of the following work, to 
prepare it for publication. But Shebbeare was in his heart a 
Tory ; and having had another manufcript nearly on the fame 
fubject, and more agreeable to his own fentiments, given him a 
little time after, he refolved to print the latter, and to prevent, 
if poflible, the appearance of the former. The favourite mqanu- 
fcript had been long preferved in the old earl of Dorfet’s family, 
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and was fuppofed to be written by the earl of Clarendon.  I¢ 
‘ contained remarks on feveral occurrences during the earl’s admi- 
niftration from the year 1660 till his difgrace in 1667. But 
Shebbeare, finding it in many parts very defective, made bold, 
before he returned the other work to Mr. Pitt, to felect from it 
whatever he thought would eafily coalefce with his Tory per- 
formance ; and filled up other chafms by the efforts of his own 
ingenuity, It was advertifed with the earl of Clarendon’s name, 
and being unexpectedly claimed by one of his defcendants, the 
doétor chofe rather to give up the eventual profits of the fale, 
than to difcover his own artifice. ‘The Oxford editors took 
Shebbeare’s copy ; and without any other proof of its genuine 
nefs than his filence, they printed it as a continuation of the earl 
of Clarendon’s life. Hence the famenefs and fimilarity of many 
paflages in two productions fo very different in every other ref- 
pect.’ 

Amidft this defect of collateral teftimony, the work is 
yiot without internal evidence of its own authenticity, The 
writer, whoever he was, feems to have had a concern, or, at 
leaft, an intimate knowledge, with regard to the events which 
he relates. But though the hiftory might have been /ecret at 
that time, it has long fince been laid before the public, and 
that by different authorities. In fa&, we do not find that 
much new information is communicated in thefe volumes : and 
had the author forefeen, that the tranfactions which he related 
would come to'the knowledge of future hiitorians, he needed 
not have been fo anxious for preferving the manufcript within 
the pale of hisown family. ‘The fole end of this faithful 
relation, fays he, is to ferve as a private memorial in my own 
family ; and, by my confent, fhall never come into any hands 
but theirs, who, for their own fakes, will take care to preferve 
it from the fight or perufal of the public.’ 

The fubfequent extract comprifes an apology for Charles 
the Second’s {uppofed mente to thofe who had faithfully 
ferved him. 


« The family of the Stewarts have often been cenfured for the 
want of Nagehiaran? of generofity and of fteadinefs in their attach- 
ments. How far James I. and his unfortunate fucceffor may have 
juftly incurred fo difgraceful ‘a reproach does not belong to our 
prefent purpofe to eieinine. But with refpect to Charles II. we 
can fafely affirm, that his difregard and feeming abandonment of 
his friends did not arife from any natural, or hereditary bafenefs, 
but from a variety of foibles in his temper and condué, joined to 
fome unfavourable impreffions made upon his mind immediately 
after his return from exile, all which his enemies and even many 
of the difappointed royalifts were too apt to afcribe to a rotten- 
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‘nefs of heart and depravity of principle. The levity of his cha. 
racter and his love of diffipation often betrayed him into a forget- 
fulnefs of the wants and well-founded pretenfions of thofe, who 
had feffered by their adherence to his caufe. His profufion, which 
was boundlefs in the purfuit of pleafure, and in gratifying the 
diffolute favourite or the fafcinating milftrefs, put it out of his pow- 
er to reward perfons of much greater defert ; and when the claims 
of merit ane of long-deferred hope were urged with natural 
force and importunity, though he felt the juftice of his fting, he 
never could endure, nor ever pardon the feverity of the remon- 
ftrance, 

‘ The king was alfo too much governed in the diftribution of 
his favours by a fort of pride, or felfifhnefs, which, if we were 
not well acquainted with his many princely virtues, and his dig- 
nity of fentiment in other refpeéts, we might look upoa as the 
fure mark of a little mind. He always withed that his generofity 
fhould appear {pontaneous, neither wrought upon by entreaties, 
~ nor excited by recommendations. ‘Though the fame indolence, 
which made him averfe to the active duties of government, nature 
rally prevented his feeking out proper objects of munificence, yet 
he could not bear to have them obtruded upon his notice. He 
would not be thought to view things but with his own eyes; and 
fo far did hecarry this jealoufy of any evident acquiefcence in the 
advice of others, that he often knowingly did wrong, rather than 
feem to be direied to what was right by their fuggeftions. This 
undoubtedly was a very great weaknefs, and led him into a thou- 
fand inconfiltencies. But the beft characters are not exempt from 
blemith and imperfe&tion. Error and paffion are, as it Were, the 
alloy blended with the pureft virtue to reduce it to the ftandard of 
human infirmity, 

‘ It may be farther urged in extenuation of the king’s fuppo-~ 
fed ingratitude, that he took a furfeit of importunate claimants 
almoft in the very firft moments of his reftoration. Upon his ar- 
rival at Canterbury, within three hours after his landing at Do- 
ver, he found many, who, from their own fufferings, or thofe of 
their fathers, and their conitant adherence to the fame principles, 
were juftly looked upon as his moft faithful friends ; and who now 
waited with joy to kifs his hand. They were received by him 
with open arms, and with fuch flowing expreffions of grace, that 
they eafily affured themfelves of the accomplifhment of all their 
defires from fo affable and generous a prince. Some of them, 
that they might not lofe the firft opportunity, forced him to give 
them an immediate audience, in which they reckoned up the in- 
fupportable lofles undergone by themfelves, or their fathers, and 
fome fervices of their own; and thereupon demanded the prefent 
grant or promife of particular offices, with {uch confidence, a 
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fuch tedious difcourfes, that the king was extremely naufeated 
with their fuits, though he knew not how to break from them. 
In this irkfome fituation he was detained for fome hours ; and did, 
in truth, from that time contraé fo great an antipathy to the per- 
fons of fome of thofe troublefome applicants, though men of the 
firft diftinction, that he never afterwards received their addreffes 
with his ufual grace or patience ; and rarely granted any thing 
they defired, though the matter was more reafonable, and the 
manner of afking much more modett.’ 


It appears from this hiftory, that the exceptions which were 
made to the act of indemnity originated in the privy-council, 
where a divifion took place ; and were not the fpontaneous ef- 
fects of loyalty in the two houfes of parliament. 

The following minute recital of particulars, relative to the 
appointment of lord Robarts to the office of deputy in Ireland, 
affords proof of the author’s information. 


‘ Upon the view of thofe of all forts, who were thought of for 
the office of deputy, the king moft inclined to the lord Robarts, 
who was a man of more than ordinary parts, well verfed in the 
knowledge of the laws, and efteemed of integrity not to be cor- 
rupted by money, But then he was a fullen morofe man, into- 
lerably proud, and had fome humours as inconvenient as fmall 
vices, which made him hard to live with, and which were after- 
wards more fpoken of than at that time forefeen. He had been 
in the beginning of the late troubles a leading man in the coun- 
cils of the king’s opponents, and a great officer in their armies, 
wherein he expreffled no want of courage; but after the defeat of 
the earl of Effex’s army in Cornwall, which was imputed to his 
pofitivenefs and his pledging himfelf that all the people of that. 
county would declare for the parliament, the friendfhip between 
him and that earl was broken, From that time he did not only 
quit his command in the army, but declined all intercourfe with 
the party, and remained for the moft part in the country, where 
he cenfured their proceedings, and had his converfation moft with 
thofe who were known to with well to the king, and who gave 
him a great teftimony, as if he would be glad to ferve his ma- 
jefty upon the firft opportunity. The greateft exception the king 
had to the lord Robarts, who was already of the privy council 
by the recommendation and inftance of general Monk, was, that 
he was commonly efteemed a prefbyterian, which would render 
him very unfit for the propofed truft on many accounts, befides 
that he would not chearfully a& the king’s part in reftoring and 
advancing the government of the church, which his majefty was 
refolved to fettle with all the advantages which he could contribute 
towards it. ; 

* Before 
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* Before the king would make any public declaration of his 
purpofe, he fent the treafurer and the chancellor, who were moft 
acquainted with Robarts, to confer freely with him, and to let 
him know the good efteem his majefty had of him and of his ta- 
lents. They were then to obferve, that the government of Ire- 
land would require a very fteady and a prudent man ; that the ge- 
neral did not intend to go into that kingdom, and yet would re- 
main lieutenant thereof, from which office his majefty knew not 
how, nor thought it feafonable to remove him ; and therefore that 
the place muft be fupplied by a deputy, for which poft the king 
thought him the moft fit, if it were not for one objection, which 
his majefty had given them leave to inform him of particularly, 
there being but one perfon more privy to his majefty’s purpofe, 
who was the marquis of Ormond. After this preface, and far- 
ther remarking to him, that he might conclude that the king was 
defirous to receive fatisfaction to his objeGtion, by the way he took 
to communicate it to him, they faid, that he had the reputation 
of being a prefbyterian, and that his majefty fhould take his own 
word, whether he was, or was not one. He anfwered without 
any kind of ceremony, or fo much as acknowledging the king’s 
favour in this inguiry, ‘* that no prefbyterian thought him to be 
a prefbyterian, or that he loved their party ; that there could be 
no reafon to fufpecé him to be fuch, but that which might rather 
induce men to believe him to be a good proteftant, that he went 
conitantly to church as well in the afternoons as the forenoons on 
Sundavs, and on thofe days forebore to ufe thofe exercifes and re- 
creations, which he ufed to do all the week befide.”” He defired 
them to affure the king, <* that he believed epifcopacy to be the 
beft government, which the church could be fubjeé to.”” They 
afked him, whether he would be willing to receive that government 
of deputy of Ireland, if the king were willing to confer it upon 
him? ‘Thence he let himfelf fall to an acknowledgment of the 
king’s goodnefs, that he thought him worthy of fo great an ho- 
nour; but he could not conceal the difdain he had of the general’s 
perfon; nor how unwilling he was to receive orders from him, 
or to be an officer under his command. They told him that there 
would be aneceflity of a good correfpondence between them both, 
whilft they ftaid together in England, and when the general fhould 
be in Ireland ; but beyond that there would be no obligation upon 
him, for that he was to receive his commiffion immediately from 
the king, Containing as ample powers as were in the lord lieute- 
nant’s own commiflion ; that he was not the lieutenant’s deputy, 
but the king’s, only that his commiflion ceafed, when the liea- 
tenant fhould be upon the place of duty, which he was never 
likely to be, On the whole, though it appeared that the fuperi- 
Ority was a mortification to him, he faid that he referred himfelf 
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wholly to the king to be difpofed of, as he thought beft for his 
fervice; and that he would behave himfelf with all poffible fidelity 
to him.’ 


The condué& of the Spanifh ambaflador in endeavouring to 
break off the intended marriage between Charles and a prin- 
cefs of Portugal, appears, from the author’s account, to have 
been very extraordinary. 


© Now it was that the violence of the Spaniard’s paffion defeated 
the effect of all his paft intrigues, and once more turned the fcale 
in favour of Portugal. Irritated at the king’s referve towards 
him, and alfo inflamed with jealoufy at the other embaffador’s 
returning from Lifbon with the title of marquis de Sande, (an 
evidence of approved fervices, according to the cuftom of that 
court) he came to the king with warm expoftulations, and prefent- 
ed a memorial, in which he faid, ** that he had orders from his 
matter, in cafe his majeity fhould proceed towards a marriage with 
a daughter of the duke of Braganza, his matter’s rebel, to take 
his leave prefently, and to declare war againft him.’? To fuch 
infolence the king returned a fharp anfwer, and told him, “ he 
might be gone as foon as he would ; and that the catholic king 
Was not to give him orders how to difpofe of himfelf in mar- 
riage.”? 

* Next day, the ambaffador, beginning to think that he had 
gone too far, defired another audience, wherein he faid, ** he 
had received new orders ; and that his mafter had fo great an af- 
feétion for his majefty and the good of his affairs, that, having 
underftood that nothing could be more mifchievous to him at the 
prefent than to marry a catholic, he would give a portion, as with 
a daughter of Spain, to any proteftant lady his majelty fhould ap- 
prove of, by which every inconvenience might be avoided, and 
his majefty’s affairs and occafions fupplied.’”” He named at the 
fame time the daughter of the princefs dowager of Orange, 
again{ft whom the king was particularly prejudiced. But his ma- 
jefty was alfo ftruck with the ftrange inconfiftency of the embaf- 
fador’s conduét ; and faw clearly that he had no grounds for what 
he faid or did, but his own fancy. His majefty therefore defired 
to be no more troubled by him on the fubjeét. 

* Fall of refentment, mortification, and defpair, the Spaniard 
aig at length to-an act of the higheft extravagance that hath 

een donein Europe by the minifter of any flate in this age. He 
caufed to be printed in Englifh the copies of the memorials which 
he had prefented to the king, and of the fpeeches he had made 
againft the match with Portugal, with the offers made by the king 
of Spain to prevent fo great a mifchief to the kingdom, and other 
feditious papers to the fame purpofe, and took pains to have thofe 
papers 
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papers fpread abroad ; and even fome of them were thrown out 
of his own windows amongft the foldiers, as they paffed to and 
from guard. Upon this unparalleled mifdemeanor the king was 
fo much incenfed, that he fent the fecretary of ftate to require 
him forthwith to depart the kingdom, without feeing his majef- 
ty’s face; and to let him know, that a complaint of his mifbeha- 
viour would be fent to the king his mafter, from whom his majef= 
ty would expect that juftice thould be done upon him. The em- 
baffador, alarmed at this meflage, defired to be admitted to his 
majefty’s prefence, and to beg pardon, which being pofitively de- 
nied, he departed the kingdom in a few days, carrying with him 
the character of a very bold, rafh man.’ 


The author defcribes great abufes as fubfifting in the houfe 


ef commons foon after the reftoration. 


« In the corerfe of almoft three years, fays he, fince this parlia- 
ment was firft aflembled, many members of the houfe of com- 
mons had died ; and great pains were taken to have fome of the 
king’s menial fervants chofenin their places. Hence it happened 
that there was a very great number of men in all ftations in the 
court, as well below ftairs as above, who were become members 
of parliament ; and there wére very few of them, who did not 
think themfelves qualified to reform whatfoever was amifs in church 
or itate, and to procure whatfoever fupply the king would require. 
They, who from the lownefs of their former rank in his fervice, 
never before had prefumed to {peak to him, now, by the privi- 
lege of parliament, reforted to him every day, and had as much 
conference with him as they defired. They even took the liberty 
to give their opinions and advice on the condutt of his affairs ; 
and reprefented fuch and fuch men, whom they liked, as well af- 
fefted to his fervice, and others of much greater merit, but who 
paid them lefs refpect, as ill affected, and as wanting duty to his 
majefty. Availing themfelves of the king’s weaknefs in too eafily 
believing fuch infinuations, they brought the perfons, of whom 
they had fpoken favourably, and whofe great recommendation 
confifted in a profeffed readinefs to do any thing his majefty plea- 
fed to prefcribe, to receive his thanks, as well as immediate di- 
rections from himfelf how to behave in the houfe, though many 
of them were in reality capable of no other initruQion than to 
follow the example of fome difcreet man in whatfoever he fhould 
vote.’ 


One of the king’s favourites is defcribed as exercifing great 
influence in the houfe of commons, without the {malleft por- 
tion of eloquence. 


* Sir Harry Bennet, fays the author, never fpoke, nor ever 
was 
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was likely to fpeak in the houfe of commons, except in the ear 
of whofoever fat next to him; and yet that whifper often produ- 
ced more effect than the eloquent harangues of others,’ 


This author appeats to have greatly difapproved of encous 
raging privateers ; but while he mentions the inconveniences 


of that practice, he fays nothing of its effects in diftrefling 
the commerce of the enemy. 


« This fpirit of injuftice and rapacity was greatly promoted by 
a refolution taken almoft as foon as the war was thought of, that 
all poffible encouragement foould be given to privateers; that is, to 
as many as would take commiffions from the admiral, to fet out 
veflels of war, as they call them, to take prizes from the enemy. 
Now the perfons, who folicit fuch a licenfe, ate always a people 
whom no articles or obligations can reftrain from all the villainy 
they can act; and who never fail to bring great fcandal, and, it 
‘is to be feared, a great curfe upon the jufteftwar. 4 fail, a fail 
is the word with them : friend, or foe is the fame: they feize all 
they can mafter, and run with it to any obfcure place where they 
can fell it, and never wait for the ceremony of an adjudication. 
But befides the reproach and difgrace brought by this clafs of men 
upon the whole government for defect of juftice, the prejudice, 
which refulted thence to the public, and to the carrying on the 
fervice, is unfpeakable. All feamen ran to them; for though 
fach as belonged to the king’s fhips were allowed prize-money, 
over and above their wages, yet there was great difference be- 
tween the condition of the one and the other. In the king’s flect 
they might gain well; but they were fure of blows: nothing 
could be got.there without fighting : with the privateers there was 
rarely fighting: they took all who could make little refiftance, 
and fled from all who were too ftrong for them. The privateers 
were of courfe always well manned, when the king’s fhips were 
compelled to ftay many days for want of men, who were raifed 
by prefling, and with great difficulty. But notwithftanding fo 
many obvious injuries and mifchiefs, occafioned by thofe priva- 
teers, whoever ventured to fpeak againft them, upon any cafe 
whatfoever, was thought to have no regard for the duke’s profit, 
nor any defire to weaken the enemy.’ 


The following extract contains, we believe, an indifputably 
jut piture of the levity of Charles’s court : 


‘ Another mifchief refulted alfo from this unhappy debate, 
which was the prejudice and diflike his majefty took to the bithops, 
on account of their objections to the bill. He never after treated 
any of them with the refpect he had done formerly, and often 


{poke of them too flightly ; which eafily encouraged others not 
vies ag only 
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énly to mention their perfons very negligently, but their funétions 
and religion itfelf, as an invention to impofe upon the free judz- 
ments and underftandings of men. What was preached in the 
pulpit was commented upon and derided in the chamber ; preach. 
ers were acted with curious mimickry; and their fermons vilifieds 
as laboured difcourfes, made orly to difplay their parts, and ta 
gain praife and preferment. Such were the common fubjeéts of 
the mirth and wit of the court ; and all ferious perfons who faws 

or heard of fuch propharienefs, ‘could not help regarding it as an 
ill prefage, that, whilft all warlike preparations were making. i 
abundance fuitable to the occafion, there fhould be folitile prepa 
ration of fpirit for a war againft an enemy, who might be without 
fome of our virtues, but affuredly were without any of our vices.” 


The fpecimens we have given of this hiftory are fufficient 
to evince the authenticity of the writer’s communications ; and 
though we are left entirely in the dark with refpect to his pers 
fon or family, we may fafely pronounce him to have been a 
man of candour, in religion a proteftant, and in politics an 
enemy to every exertion of arbitrary power. ‘The work has, 
in many points, been anticipated by other productions of the 
kind: but it adds, neverthelefs, to the fund of hiftorical in- 
formation. ‘The introductory fketches, as well as the fupple- 
ment, by the editor, are caleulated to give a general idea of 
the public tranfactions, during half a century antecedent, and 
for fome years fubfequent, to the period comprifed in the Se- 
eret Hiftory; but the writer of them betrays, on fome occa- 
fions, a degree of acrimony, which never. fails, in hiftorical 
aa atbtetan to excite a fuipicion of prejudice. 





Free Mafonry. Unparalleled Sufferings of Fohn Gotsftos, who 
nine Times underwent the moft cruel Lortures ever invented by 
Man, and fentenced to the Galley four Years, by command of 
the Inquifttors at Li/bon, in order to extort from him the Secrets 
of Free Mefonry; from whence be was releafed by the gracious 
Interpofition of his late Majefty King George IL. Su0. 556 
fewed. Stalker. 1790. 


THs whimfical farrago is adapted to the initiated. The 

fufferings of Couftos, we believe, were firft. publifhed 
about the year 1750, though we find no hint of a former edi 
tion in this compilation. “This haif-martyr of mafonry was a 
native of Berne in Switzerland, anda lapidary by profefiion. 
In 1716 his father came to Tandon: where he fettled with 
his family. In 1738 Couttos went to Paris; and in 1743 to 
Lifbon, always following his profeflion of a lapidary. In this 
fanatic capital, our author and a Mr. 2 .uton were apprehend- 
C.R.N. Ar. (V.) Avay, 1792, ed, 
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ed, by command of the Inquifition, upon the accufation of be~. 
ing free-mafons ; and both were put to cruel tortures in order 
to difcover their fecret. Couftos thus defcribes his. feelings on 
being immerfed in the prifon of the holy office : 


‘ They then forced me to the prifon of the Inguifition, where 
I was delivered upto one of the officers of this pretended hdly 
place. This officer prefently calling four fubalterns, or guards, 
thefe took me to an apartment, ‘till fuch time as notice fhould be 
given to the prefident of my being catched in their fnare, 

© A little after, the above-mentioned officer coming again, bid 
the guards fearch me, and take away dll the gold, filver, paper, 
knives, fciffars, buckles, &c. Fmight have about me. They then 
led me to a lonely dungeon, exprefsly forbidding me to fpeak 
loud, or knock at the walls ; but that,-in cafe I wanted any thing, 
to beat againft the door, with a padlock that hung on the outward 
door; and which I could reach by thrufting my arm through the 
iron grates. It was then that, ftrack with all the horrors of a place 
of which I had heard and read fuch baleful defcriptions, I plunged 
at once into the blackeit melancholy ; efpecially when I reflected 
on the dire confequences with which my confinement might very 
poflibly be attended. 

‘ I paffed.a whole day and two nights in thefe terrors, whieh 
are the more difficult to defcribe, as they were heightened at every 
little interval by the complaints, the difmal cries, and hollow 
groans (echoing through this dreadful manfion) of feveral other 
prifoners, my neighbours; and which the folemn filence. of the 
night made infinitely more fhocking. It was now that time feemed 
to have loft all motion, and thefe threefcore hours. appeared to me 
like fo many _years.’ 


The tortures he underwent are, by the feel:a editor, illu 
trated with plates; but we fhall not fhock our readers with 
any defcription. Couftos was at length claimed as a Britiih 
fubject, and delivered. 

hg author then proceeds to detail the origin of the Ingui- 
fition in the various countries fubject to the cruelty of that in- 
famous tribunal. ‘This account is not ill drawn up. | Spain, 
when the Inquifition is moft potent, was not in2uenced by.i its 
power till the year 1484, when Juan de Torquemada, a Do- 
minican friar, the confeflor of queen Ifabella, perfuaded that 
princefs to permit the inftitution of this icourge of mankind. 
Our author’s account of its introduétion into Portugal is not 
incurious, and fhall be laid before the reader. 


¢ The account of the manner in which the Inquifition was 
brought into. Portugal, feems.a little fabulous: however, we fhall 
give it in few words. ‘{his tribunal is faid to have been intro 
duced 
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duced by the artifice of John Peres’ de Saavedra, a native of Cor- 
duba, or Jaen,in Spain. We are told that he, having found the 
fecret to counterfeit apoftolical letters, amaffed by that means about 
thirty thoufand ducats, which were employed by him in order to 
bring the Inquifition into Portugal, and that in manner following. 
He affumed the charater of cardinal legate from the fee of Rome ; 
when forming his houfhold, of one hundred and fifty domeftics, 
he was received in the above-mentioned quality at Seville, and 
very honourably lodged in the archiepifcopal palace. Advancing 
after this towards the frontiers of Portugal, he difpatched one of 
his fecretaries to the king to acquaint him with his arrival ; and 
to prefent him with fictitious letters from the emperor, the king 
of Spain, the pope, and feveral other princes both eccleftaftical 
and fecular, who all intreated his majefty to favour the legate’s 
pious defigns, The king, overjoyed at this legation, fent a lord 
of his court to compliment him, and attend him to the royal pa- 
lace, where he refided about three months. The mock legate 
having fucceeded in his defigns, by laying the foundation of the 
Inquifition, took leave of his majefly, and departed greatly fatis- 
fied with his atchievement; but, unluckily for himfelf, he was 
difcovered on the confines of Catftile, and known to have been 
formerly a domettic of a Portugueze nobleman. He was then 
feized, and fentenced ten years to the gallies, where he continued 
a very long time, till at laft he was releafed from thence, anno 
1556, by a brief from pope Paul IV. This pontiff, who ufed to 
call the Inquifition the grand {pring of the papacy, wanted to fee 
him. 

‘ We are told that the Inquifition of Portugal was copied from 
that of Spain, and introduced into the former, anno 1535. But 
Mr. de la Neuville, in his Hiftory of Portugal, tom. I. page so, 
declares, that the Inquifition was introduced there, anno 1557» 
under John III. and fettled in the ciues of Lifbon, Coimbra, and 
Evora.’ 
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Couftos afterwardsexults in the deliverance of England from 
popery and flavery; and repeats, with honett deteftation, the 
following words, {poken by tir John Howel, recorder of Lon- 
don, at the trial of the celebrated quakers William Penn and 
William Mead. ‘£ ‘Till now I never: underftood the reafon of 
the policy and prudence of the Spaniards, in fuffering the In- 
quifition among them. And certainly it will never, be well 
with us till fomething like the Spanith Inguifition be in Eng- 
land.’ After perufing this fentence, the reader will not won- 
der if, when the Spanifh Inquifition i is deftroyed, fome future 
writer fhall arife to defend it, in the ftyle of Cardan’s eulogium 
of Nero. 

At the end of this publicatioa are given fome extravagant 
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a on the deaths of free-mafons, and dedications of new 
alls. 





pe to the Ri y Sia Honourable ll [; ay on bis Incon- 
Siftency as the Minifier of India. Bua. 35. feweds Debrette 
1792. 


ger Letters are fub{cribed Afiaticus, a fignature, we 

believe, ufed by major Scott. ‘The conduct of the India 
minifter is reprobated in the ftrongeft terms, and fome of the 
inftances of his inconfiftencies it will be difficult to vindicate. 
But whe expects confiftency in that camelion, a modern ftates- 
man! 

On the prefent war in India the author obferves, that he does 
not impute the part which Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas have 
taken in it to avarice, rapacity, or a defire of extending the 
patronage of office. 


‘ But I affirm it as a faét, capable of clear and incontrovertible 
proof, and from which, when Mr. Fox brings the fubject forward, 
there can be no defence in argument, whatever there may be in 
numbers, that ia the origin of the war, in its continuance, and in 
the profefled obje& to be attained by it, if complete fuccefs fhould 
be the refult of it, you have departed from every principle that 
you yourfelf laid down, as the true and only principles by which 
India ought to be governed, either when you were lord advocate 
of Scotland in the adminiftration of lord North, and chairman of 
the India committee, as treafurer of the navy under lord Shelburne, 


er as the uncontrouled minifter of India, for the laft feven years 
under Mr. Pitt’s bill.’ 


In many parts of this pamphlet detached defences of Mr. 
Haftings appear; and the author boldly afferts that there is 
not a principle, which Mr. Dundas voted to impeach Mr. 
Haftings for a€ting upon, during his adminiftration, that Mr. 
Dundas has not carried to a far greater extent fince the com- 
mencement of the prefent war. 

Concerning the refolutions refpeting Indian affairs, moved 
by Mr. Dundas i in 1782, Afiaticus remarks : 


‘ I am not of rank enough to fay what the lord chancellor did 
in the laf fefion, “‘ that they will remain an eternal monument of 
parliamentary folly and abfurdity ;’? but this I will fay, that they 
will remain an eternal monument of the inconfiftency ef Mr. Dun- 
das, fince, with complete power delegated to you by-the law, you 
have, in no one iniftance, adhered to thofe refolutions; but, on the 
contrary, you have perfifted in every fyitem which thofe refclutions 
condemn, and have neglected to redrefs a fingle grievance, affirmed 
by thofe refolutions to exiit.’ 


Speaking 
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Speaking of the mifreprefentations which have been repeat 
edly given concerning the ftate of our Indian poffeflions, the 
author informs us that he has croffled the kingdom of Bengal 
in almoft every direCtion, during the courfe of fifteen years 5 
and has gone through the province of Benares, and the vizier’s 
dominions, without feeing any of thofe marks of mifery and 
wretchednefs which made fo confpicuous a figure in the com- 
mittee reports. He then obferves, that Mr. Dundas has not 
furrendered a fingle advantage that Mr. Haftings had procured. 


¢ You have continued the falt monopoly, the opium monopoly, 
the mode of letting lands to farmers, when Zemindars refufé to 
give the rent that government demands. You have continued to 
receive the additional revenue from Benares, and the increafed 
fubfidy from Oude ; and the refult is, that my prediction was much 
more than verified in three years, and the furplus is now above 
two millions fterling a year.’ 


The inconfiftency of Mr. Dundas concerniug Cheyt Sing 
is exhibited in ftriking colours. In the sti peacHiaat of Mr. 
Haftings it was voted that, ‘ that prince was wickedly, arbi- 
trarily, and tyrannically expelled from his dominions.’ 


« But the farther I advance, the more does my aftonifhment in- 
creafe ; for you had fcarcely fent Mr. Burke to the lords with this 
your folemn opinion, than you prefented to the houfe a complete 
ftatement of the refources of the Bengal government, in which you 
took credit for two hundred thoufand pounds a year additional re-~ 
fource, obtained by the expulfion of Cheyt Sing, and which it 
avas downright robbery to continue to receive upon the principle 
of the impeachment. Asa proof that you éntertained no idea of 
his reftoration, you gave the houfe reafon to believe that this would 
be a permanent revenue; it has never failed us, and is applied to 
the fervice of the Bombay army at this moment.’ 


The motives of the prefent war in India are thus difcuffed. 
We repeat the author’s opinion as apparently founded on good 
information, but without avouching its accuracy. 


‘ Lord Cornwallis conceived that Tippoo’s antipathy to the 
Englifh would never be leffened, that he would feize the firft fa- 
vourable moment of attack, and therefore, as Tippoo had given 
us a juftifiable ground for war, it was right to take advantage of 
the troubles in France, and to crufh him, or at leaft very much to 
reduce his power. To effect this purpofe, his lordfhip concluded 
one treaty with the Marattas, and another with the Nizam; the 
profeffed obje&t of both being conqueft, and extent of dominion, 
dor ourfelves and our allies. 

‘ Two campaigns have already been made, and the war full tie 
D 3 
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Of fuccefs, and of complete and fpeedy fuccefs I do not doubt : 
but the expence has been enormoufly great: the Carnatic has been 
drained ; Bengal has afforded above three millions fince the war 
commenced ; and more than a million in {pecie of public and pri- 
vate property hasbeen remitted from England; and there may 


be very good grounds after all for doubting as to the cui bono of 
the war.’ 





* The arguments ufed by Mr. Francis in 1774, and by the 
company the next year, were very plaufible, though, as it has 
turned out, ill-founded: much more plaufible objections have been 
applied againft your prefent war: the ** Marattas and Tippoo were 
a juft balance to each other, if we deftroy the one, the other will 
never be at peace with us. The Maratta cavalry is more numerous 
than Tippoo’s. If they poflefs, upon the peace, the Table Land 
of Myfore, they will be ready at all times to pour down upon the 
Carnatic as Hyder was, and no force of infantry can fecure the 
Carnatic from the incurfions of horfe.” ‘Theie, and very many 
other powertat arguments have been urged againtt this war; [ 
hope and believe that experience will prove them to be as ill- 
founded as thofe were which you have urged, and unhappily for 
this country with fo much eset againft Mr. Hatftings.’ 


The author proceeds to oblerve, p- 68, that lord Cornwallis 
has, in a letter to general Meadows, {tated his motives for pre- 
ferring war to negociation, after Tippoo’s wanton attack of 
the Travancore lines: namely, that the prefent opportunity 
fhould be embraced, to reduce the power of a prince who 
avows, upon every occafion, {o rancorous an enmity to the 
Englifh nation ; and that at prefent we have every profpect of 
aid from the country powers, while 'Vippoo can expec no af- 
fiftance from France. 


* The next point in which you have erred is, as to the expence 
of the war; according to your declared opinion, no future war 
could he more expenfive than the Jaft. But beyond all doubt the 
prefent war exceeds that of the laft in expence, to a degree that 
cannot be calculated at prefent, becaufe there is no account, that 
tT know of, of the quantity of bills that have been drawn upon 
Bengal in the year 1791, nor will many of the contingent expences 
of the war be liquidated till after the reftoration of peace. Some 
perfons with whom I have converfed, have carried their ideas of 
the expences of the war far beyond any that I entertain; but [ 
can {peak to fome points from tolerable information. From the 
mouth of April, 1790, to the month of January, 1791, a period 
of nine months, Bengal fupplied Fort St. George and Bombay 
with more than two hundred and eyenty lacks of rupees in money, 
accepted 
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accepted bills, provifions and ftores ; five hundred thoufand pounds 
were remitted to Madras laft year of public money, and as much 
mere, the property of individuals; fixty or feventy thoufand pounds 
were taken from the China fhips of 17g0; and money was bor- 
rowed at Madras, nearly, I believe, to the arnourt of one hundred 
thoufand pounds. Bills alfo have been drawn from India, but to 
what amount [ cannot fay. General Meadows began his opera- 
tions in the month of June, 1790. We have no later intelligence 
from the grand army than the 8th of July, 1791, little more than 
thirteen months from the commencement of the war. Lord 
Cornwailis, as we learn from the Gazette, wanted a very large 
fupply of provifions, ftores of every kind, twenty-fix thovfand 
bullocks, with half that number of drivers, or his bullocks, he faid, 
would be ufelefs, Thefe fupplies could not poflibly be obtained 
from a country foexhaufted as the Carnatic, without involving in- 
dividuals in confiderable diftrefs, and without a material deduction 
from the public revenue. 

‘ I do not pretend to guefs at the amount of the firft year’s 
expence, and of fo many months of the fecond year as may be re- 
quired to bring the war to a fuccefsful termination; but every 
gentleman who confiders the materials of which we are all in pof- 
feffion, muft agree with me, that it would be an act of the groffeft 
folly and abfurdity to compare the heavy expences of this war, 
carried on againft a fingle power, with the inconfiderable difburfe- 
ments of the laft war, when all Europe, and all India, were united 
for our deitruction.’ 


In the next letter it is obferved that this excefs of expence is 
owing to a total change of fyftem at home: and Mr. Dundas’s 
favourite fcheme, of defending Bengal by enormous military 
eftablifhments at Fort St. George, and Bombay, is warmly 
reprobated. 

Our limits will not permit us further to enlarge on this 
pamphlet; we fhall therefore refer our readers to the fummary 
of Mr. Dundas’s inconfiftencies, as ftated by Afiaticus, page 
138—144. , 





The Literary Mufeum; or, Ancient and Modern Repository. 
Comprifing Jcarce and curious Tradis, Poetry, Biography, and 


. 


Critici/m. 8vo. 45. Boards. Lowndes. 1792. 


HIS compilation was originally publifhed in Numbers, 
“ 1789, now collected into one volume. he editor, Mr. 
Waldron, of one of the theatres, in an advertifement, objects 
to the opinion of fome, that a book or tract can only be fcarce 
hecqufeit-is uiele{s; and indeed no opinion can be more futile. 
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Many books are extremely fcarce, and eagerly fought after by 
a few readers, who ftudy a particular department, which would 
not bear the expence of reprinting, and yet are of the greateft 
value. We fhall not fpeak of fcarce and valuable editions, 
which no republication can ever fupply, but fhall refer to the 
Bibliographie of De Bure, in which many works of the higheft 
merit are arranged among the fcarceft articles. Nor can we 
here enter into an inveftigation of the caufes why many valu-. 
able works are {carce, fuch as fuppreflion, the expence of en 
graving plates, the few copies originally iffued, the {mallnefs of 
the fize, obfcurity and want of trade in the place where the 
impreflion was made, deftruction of many copies at once by 
fire or other accidents, &c. &c. but fhall content ourfelves with 
obferving that, in general, works of genius are feldom fcarce 
except when bad ; but thofe of {cience, of hiftorical materials, 
for example, or natural philofophy, or hiftory, may be ex- 
tremely rare, and yet invaluable, , | 


Habent fua fata libelli, 


' ‘The pieces in this collection are not incurious, though of 
littie importance. The firft is a Dedication to Henry VIII. 
of lord Morley’s tranilation of Boccace’s book, De Preclaris 
Mulieribus, never printed; and omitted in Mr. Walpole’s lift 
of this noble author’s works. 

Next occurs an uncommonly rare, and very dull and ufelefs 
tract of George Gafcoigne, againft drunkentefs; followed by 
fome {mall poems of Spenfer, not in any edition of his works. 
Mr. W. with fufficient abfurdity expreffes fuch veneration for 
Spentfer, that he would refcue the {malleft fragment of his 
writing from oblivion.’ This mode of reafoning has become 
too common, though nothing can be more oppofite to good 
fenfe. An excellent author may write many pieces, which 
he would himfelf with to fee condemned to the flames, and 
which are mere temporary effufions. ‘To compile fuch pieces 
is the very réverfe of veneration; and.a weak friend is ever 
worfe than an enemy. Mr. Waldron’s criticifms and reafon- 
ings on thefe infipid rhymes, which he has raked together, are 
not alittleludicrous, = = = =—— 

Peacham’s Period of Mourning, on the death of Henry 
prince of Wales; and his Nuptial Hymns on the marriage of 
the princefs Elizaketh to the Elector Palatine, firft printed.in 
1613, 4to. well deferved republication. There is no vulgar 

ein of poefy in the text, and fome learning in the notes. The 
Tollowiog vilion we thall tranfcribe as a fpecimen ; 


¢ Vrsron Itt, 
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© Vision III. 
€ A wood there was along the Stygian lake, 
Where night, and euerlafting horror dwell, 
Herein a caue, two hollow rockes did make, 
From whence a brooke as blacke as Lethe fells 
A common roade led thither, with defcent 
So fteepe, that none return’d that ever went, 


* It was an vncouth Dungeon, darke and wide, 
Where liuing man nere was, or light had fhone, 
Saue that a little glimmering I efpi’de 

- From rotten ftickes, that all about were throwne: 
‘Fhe boxe and banefull eugh-tree grew without, 
All which a ftinking ditch did moate about. 


‘ Within, there hung upon the ragged wals 

Sculs, fhirtes of maile, whofe owners had been flaine 

Efcotcheons, epitaphes of funerals ; 

In bottles teares of friends, and louvers vaine;: 
Spades, mattockes, models, boltes and barres for fireng thy 
With bones of giants of a wondrous length. 

* Beneath, all formes of monuments were feene, 

Whofe fuperfcriptions were through age defac’d, 

And owners long agoe confumed cleane 

But now as coffers were in order plac’d, 
Wherein inditements lay, charmes, dead-mens wills, 
Popes pardons, pleas, and pothecaries bills, 

‘ In mid’it there fat a meagre wretch alone, 

‘That had in forrow both his ei’n ontwept, 

And was with pine become a fceleton : 

Y afk’d him why that loathfome cave he kept, 
And what he was; my name (quoth he) is Death 
Perplexed here, for Henries lolie of breath, 

* Henrie the good, the great, vnware I hit- 

With deadly dart before the timely day. 

For at oné neere him while I leuel’d it, 

That fent more foules then I my felfe away, 
Or feare, or fate the arrow did mifguide, 
That he efeap’d, and nobleft Henry di’d, 

¢ With that he bade me to retire in haft, 

For neuer any came fo neere his dore, 

And liu’d: here-with mine eyes afide I caft, 

Where ftood a glue-pot, canes and quiuers ftore, 
And ona fhelfe, Jay many ftinking weedes, 
Wherewith, I gheffe, he poifon’d arrow heads. 
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« By doubtfull tracks away through brake and breere, 
I left the wood, and light at lait did view, 
When Death I heard accufed euery where, 
As theife and traytor, of the vulgar crew, 
For this mifdeed, he fware againft his will; 
For who knew Henry could not meane him ill,’ 


4 


The next piece is a fpecimen of a new edition of Ben Jon- 
fon’s works, mmerfed up to the ears in a deluge of notes; but 
Ben is now fo defervedly unpopular, that it will be as well to 
leave him in his dull fleep. 

The ceremonies of healing the king’s evil, as ufed in the 
time of Henry VIE. are next reprinted from an edition pub- 
lithed in 1686: and the office of confecrating cramp-rings is 
given from a MS. Both are fingular monuments of fuperfti- 
tion. ‘Phen follows a poem, in Chatterton’s manner, fuppofed 
to have been written about 14303. but quite unlike either the 
language or orthography of that period: if the author imagines 
tirat ‘ pyrynnecipalle’ for principal, and the like uncouth words, 
reprefent the f{pelling of the fifteenth century, he is ftrangely 
miftaken. The original papers of that time are often better 
fpelled than thofe of the fixteenth. 

The New Arcadia, a modern ode, is the ftrangeft rant which 
we remember to Rave feen : ‘ full of fire and fury, fignifying 
nothing.’ 

After this we find The King in the Country, a dramatic piece 
in two acts, taken from Heywood’s Edward IV. It reprefents 
the ftory of the king and the tanner of Tamworth. Mr. Wal- 
dron has inferted fome verfes of his own, on the king’s conva- 
lefcence, here, and in other parts of this volume; but even this 
art will not fave their dulnefs from total aiden. 

Downes’s Rofcius Anglicanus, firft printed in the year 1708, 
forms the moft amufing part of this volume. ‘The ityle is il- 
literate, and broken into abrupt fentences, but the anecdotes 
are curious and the notes ufeful, Here is a fpecimen : 


‘ Some time after, a difference happening between the united 
patentees and the chief actors, as Mr. Betterton, Mrs. Barry, 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle; the latter complaining of oppreflion from 
the former; they for redrefs appeal’d to my lord of Dorfet, then 
lord chamberlain,‘ for juftice ; who efpoufing the caufe of the act- 
ors, with the afliftance of fit Robert Howard, finding their com- 
plaints juft, procur’d from king William a feparate licenfe for Mr. 
Congreve, Mr. Betterton, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Barry, and 
others, to fet up a new company, calling it The New Theatre in 
Lincoln’s=Inn Fields; and the houfe being fitted up from a tennis- 
er they open’d it the laft day of April, 1695, with a new co- 

dy, call’d, 
£ Love 
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‘Love for Love, wrote by Mr. Gongreves this play was fa- 
perior in fuccefs to moft of the precedent plays: Valentine, acted 
by Mr. Betterton; Scandal, Mr. Smith* ; Foresight, Mr. Sand- 
ford; (Sir) Sampfon, Mr. Underhill ; aa he Saylor, Mr. 
Dogget; Jeremy, Mr. Bowen; Mrs. Frail, by Madam Barry; 
Tattle, Mr. Bowman; Angelica, Mrs. Bracegirdle: this come- 
dy being extraordinary well acted, chiefly the part of Ben, the 
Saylor, it took 13 days fuccetively. 

¢ The principal new plays that fucceeded this from April, 1695, 
to the year 1704, were 

¢ Lovers Luck, wrote by capt. Dilks, which fill’d the houfe 6 
days together, and above gal. the 8th, the day it was left off. 

‘ The Grand Cyrus, wrote by Mr. Banks; it was a good play; 
bat Mr. Smith having a Jong part in it, fell fick upon the fourth 
day and died}; upon that it lay by, and ne’er has bin atted 
fince ft. 

‘The Mourning Bride, a tragedy, wrote by Mr. Congreve; 
had fuch fuccefs, that it continued acting uninterrupted 13 days 
together. 

‘ Boadicia, the Britith Queen, wrote by Mr. Hopkins; ’twas 
a well writ play, in an Ovidean ftile in verfe; it was lik’d and 
got the company money §. 

‘ Heroic Love, wrote by Mr. George Greenvil; fuperlatively 
writ; avery good tragedy, well acted, and mightily pleas’d the 
court and. city |j. 

“ Love’s a Jeft, a comedy, done by Mr. Motteux; fucceeded 
well, being well acted, and got the company repuation and money.” 


The defence of Milton, in the notes to this piece, againft 
the charges of Dr. Farmer, Mr. Warton, and Mr. Davies, 





¢* This was the firft part Smith acted after having left the ftage for fome 
years. Neither Downes or Cibber give any character of Smaith as an actor; 
hut Booth, in a very elegant Latin epitaph, praifes him highly: he ftiles him 
a man of much humanity, and one greatly beloved by the players, and the peo- 
ple in general. As an actor he fays Smith was almoft equal to Betterton. D.’ 

‘+ He was feized with the cramp in the night time, and to relieve himfelf 
from the violence of the pain, he jumped out of bed; but remained fo long in 
the cold, that it occafioned his death. D.’ 

a Cyrus the Great. Whofe was that? Banks’s, which the players damn’d 
and wou’d not act of a great while; but at length it was acted, and damn’d 
then in manner and form. ? 

‘« A Comparifon between the Two Stages.” 1702. p. 24. 

“© § Here’s Py-rhus king of pire. Whofe is that? Charles Hopkins’s, an 
Irifh gentleman ef good fe ife, and an excellent Ovidian. What was its fate? 
Damn'd,”’ [bid 

“¢ Boadicia. This is Cha. Hopkins’s, and did very well.” Ibid. p. 31. W." 

Heroic Love. That I thinkis Mr. Granvili’s. ’Tis fo, and the language 
is very correct: but with fubmiflion to him, his fable is not well chofen; there’s 
too little bufinefs in it for fo long a reprefentation: but if Mr. G. had taken the 
{tory at a greater lenet Ms and contriv’d the incidents to furprifz, he had made it 
an admiravle tragedy.” “ AComparifon, &c.” p. 31. We” 
: whe 
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who all accufe him of blaming Charles I. for reading Shak- 
{peare, is curious and entertaining; as it fhews, by adducin 

die otigiial paflage, that thefe authors had never perufed the 
grounds of their charge, no fuch accufation being made or in- 

ferred by Milton. In another paflage, Mr. Waldron gives a 
few various readings, in a profe-work of Milton’s, from a cor- 
reGted copy. For the fake of reference we beg leave to men- 
tion that the defence occurs in p. 7. of the * Rofcius ;’ and the 
various readings are in the Appendix to that piece, p.2. Ba- 
ron’s edition of the Eiconoclaftes, 1770, 8vo. is, as Mr. Wal- 
dron informs iis, the only one which contains the entire tract, 
except the original fecond edition of 1650, 4to. 

- What are we to make of the wife of count Paris, in p. 30, 
31. of the Rofcius? We recolleét not the expreflion, p. 31, in 
Romeoand Juliet. Yet Mr. W. gives no note. 

Upon the whole, this Mifcellany has confiderable merit in 
the clafs of literary amufement. 





Marcus Flaminius; or, a View of the Military, Political, and 
Social Life of the Romans: in a Series of Letters from a Pa- 


’ trician to his Friend. By E. Cornelia Knight. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
10s.6d. Boards. Dilly. 


"yp HE period which this lady has chofen for her view of the 
Romans, though not itfelf the moft fplendid, is the next 
in gradation from fuch an epoch, and prefents to every claffical 
reader an interefting fubject of enquiry. ‘The prudent and 
fuccefsful adminiftration of Auguftus had reconciled the minds 
of the people to the new form of government, imperceptibly 
introduced with internal tranquillity, and rendered flatterin 
to their ambition by the charms of external renown. ‘The 
Roman empire had now attained to the fummit of power; and 
it was not as yet forefeen, that the prince who had been no- 
minated to the throne by his popular predeceffor, and afcend- 
ed it with the general affent and affection of the nation, 
would at laft degenerate into a tyrant, not only odious to his 
country, but difgraceful even to human nature. Literature 
and the fine arts, the natural concomitants of profperity, 
were brought to perfection ; and, what gave additional luftre 
to the age, it.was either {till adorned with fome of the con- 
fpicuous characters that had graced the court of Auguftus, or 
with perfons who had imbibed the refinements of that cele- 
brated period. rt 
_ Such was the interval during which this produCtion is fup- 
poled to be written. Marcus Flaminius is one of the Romans 
who were employed in the éxpedition into Germany under 
Varus 5 
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Varus; and was prefent at the battle, or rather the furprize, 
at Teutoburgium, when that general and his three legions were 
deftroyed by Arminius. He fell in the midi of the flaughter, 
and was long infenfible of his fituation; but at length re« 
covered, through the care of a party of Cherufeans, who 
were returning that way to their native country. 

Moft of the letters in the firft volume are written from 
Germany: they are chiefly defcriptive of the manners of the 
inhabitants ; various fanciful incidents, beautifully imagined 5 
with fome agreeable anecdotes of Germanicus, the darling of 
the Roman people; and many tender effufions of love and 
friendfhip ; among which are {cattered a few occafional mili- 
tary ceremonies of the Romans and Germans. 

Flaminius, on his arrival at Rome, gives his friend the fol- 
lowing account of the ftate of the Roman coustg which feems 
conformable to the evidence of hiftory. 


‘ The face of Rome appears to me totally changed fince Tibe- 
rius has been mafter of the empire ; though he will not fuffer 
himfelf to be addreffed with fervile adulation, or affected humility, 
he expects that not only his commands, but even his defires fhould 
be obeyed with the moft punctual compliance. By a refinement 
of tyranny, he would have flavifh obfequioufnefs appear the dice 
tate of inclination. The feverity of his manners fpreads a gloom 
over all the inhabitants of this city, particularly over thofe who 
are obliged more nearly to approach him. How courteous and 
popular was Auguftus! his tendernefs to his friends and connex- 
ions made his private character infinitely amiable, and the fhare 
he took in all public amufements endeared him to the people. 
Such a ptince was born to caft a veil over the lofs of liberty, and 
over the fcenes that preceded his exaltation. But Tiberius is nae 
turally of a haughty and fullen temper, ever diffatisfied with him- 
felf and others ; while he was a fubjeé, {till complaining of ne- 
gle&t, and, fince he has heen a prince, always fufpicious of trea- 
fon. Jt cannot be denied that he has behaved with intrepidity on 
many occafions, which muft have been owing to the force of exe 
ample and difcipline, for he is now addicted to the emptieft and 
moft abfurd terrors. Poifon and forcery continually haunt his 
bmagination, and whenever he perceives a diitant cloud that fore- 
tells a tempeft, he binds round his temples a crown of laurel, in 
the fuppofition that it will proteé& him from the lightning, takings 
a poetical allufion in the literal fenfe. Perpetually in dread of 
imaginary, beings, and placing little confidence in a Superior Pow- 
er, he is perhaps the moft wretched inhabitant of his empire ; and 
the {plendor and virtues of his family are the torment cf his life. 
‘Lhe dignity of his mother, and the honoure conferred on her by 
the fenate ; 3; the youth and diftingtions of even his own fon Drafus; 
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but, above all, the far fuperior and heroic qualities of Germani- 
cus, inceflantly torture him-with envy, diftruft, and apprehen- 
fion. Sejanus alone approaches him with eafe and famniiiarity, 
though probably there is between them neither affection nor cons 
fidence. Tiberius fears death; and his minifter recommends 
continual precautions againft open or fecret attempts, always on 
the watch to difcover or invent them. As prefect of the przto- 
rian cohorts, he affects to maintain the ancient difcipline and fe- 
verity of manners, by forming a regular camp, where they are to 
be united in a body, inftead of being difperfed, as at prefent, 
throughout Rome. Under pretence of removing them from the 
diffipations and allurements of the city, he feems to have conceived 
the defign of converting them into a ftanding army for the 
fupport of the emperor, or more probably for his own ambitious 
views: he-is thé eneniy of all the Caefarian family, and has the 
art of fowing diffention among them: to fum upall, he isa bold, 
fkilful, and willing agent of defpotifm. 

‘ The court is divided into parties: female jealoufies foment 
the difcord, and the moft trifling circumiftances produce implaca- 
ble enmities. Germanicus and Drufus, alone unfhaker in their 
friendfhip, beyond the reach of ¢alumny and infinuation, afford 
the moft fhining example of union and concord. ‘Lhe irreproach- 
ablecondu& of Agrippina, her numerous and blooming offspring, 
and her immediate defcent from Auguitus, give her many advan- 
tages in the eyes of the Roman people over Livia, who has in her 
favour the influence of Sejanus and his party. ‘T’his is particularly 
difgufting to Drufus: he often, though in vain, exhorts her to 
break off all intercourfe with them, while domeftic, happinefs 
flies far from his manfion: he deferves a better fate, for the 
youthful irregularities of his conduct are greatly to be attributed 
to the diffention and difquietude he experiences at home.’ 


He foon after, in company with Germanicus, makes an 
excurfion to the country-houfe of Livy the hiftorian, who, as 
well as Ovid, died in the fubfequent year. “che apartment 
in which they found this venerable writer, is defcribed with 
elegance of conception; and the ccnverfation faid to have 
en{fued is confiftent with the refpective characters. 

In the courfe of vifiting the.moft diftinguifhed objects about 
Rome, the nominal author, Flaminius, went to one of Cice- 
ro’s villas, which is {till fhewn at Pozzuolo, near the entrance 
of the town. The fpeech, put in the mouth of Manlius 
Torquatus on this occafion, difcovers a generous partiality for 
Cefar; but however Cicero may have flattered that emperor, 
whofe abilities and magnanimous difpofition he in reality ad- 
mired, hiftorical teftimony will not fortify the imputation of 


having actually betrayed him. 
6 ‘ Twoards 
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© Towards evening, fays the writer, we went to Pateoli, where’. 


a temple is raifing to the memory of Auguftus, in the moft ele- 
vated partofthe-city: the architecture is of the Corinthian order, 
and will be very beautiful. We vifited the buildings and groves, 
which Cicero ufed to call his academy, yet I believe that Manlius 
would not have fhewn them to me, but at my particular requeft : he 
does not ‘love the mention of Cicero, and is greatly difpleafed if 
any one fpeaks of his death. I was fo inadvertent as to begin 


the converfation, and immediately perceived the pain it gave 
him. 


«<< The death of Cicero;?" faid he, ‘* does not juftify his Phi-~ 


lippics ; but it has drawn a veil’over many of the illiberal and 
unjuft afperfions with which they abound. ‘There feems to have 
been a fatality in the perfecution which Marc Anthony never cea~ 
fed to experience from this attractive orator: an ill conftruction 
was put on all his words and aftions: his friends were feduced ; 

his enemies exafperated ; his follies exaggerated, and his virtues 
forgotten. The law of felf-prefervation appears to have author- 
ifed his refentment ; but this refentment has caft a greater odium 


on his name, than if he had profcribed a thoufand honefter men: 


unendowed with the dangerous gift of eloquence. 

‘ He muft furely have been mifled : had he merely confulted. 
his own generofity and magnanimity, he would have pardoned 
his implacable enemy, and have rifen fuperior to him; but now 
the.victory remains with Cicero: his writings, not his arm, were 
formidable to the Triumvir, and they will probably exif as long 
as literature has any votaries. ‘They will deceive pofterity. as 
they did the contemporaries of the orator: the fentiments and 
diction will be admired without any inveftigation of the motives 
from which they fprung, and few will be impartial enough to 
form a juft eftimate of the character of Cicero from a comparifon 
of his oration for Marcellus with the firft he pronounced after that 
parricide, to which he inftigated men, not lefs ungrateful, 
more daring than himfelf. He deferved to be facrificed to the 
manes of Julius Cezfar: he had flattered and betrayed him ; but 


Anthony was too much the object of his hatred to become his pu. 


nifher— yet, alas! which of us can fay with certainty how far 
clemency fhould be extended, or how far we can command our re- 


fentment; T do not attribute the horrors of the profcription to- 


the unfortunate ‘Triumvir with whom I ferved, nor even to Au- 
guitus or his colleague. Brutus, Caflius, and their adherents, 
were in reality the authors, becaufe they taught men by a fearful 
example to diftruft the profeflions of gratitude, and the ties of ob- 


ligation. Cefar fet no bounds to his forgivenefs of injuries—he 
was therefore murdered and deified.” 


Though we entirely diffent from the author with refpeé& to’ 
aT the 


but. 
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48. Rnight’s Mareus Flaminius: 


the above- aflertion, we are difpofed to join in the opinion riert 
tioned in a fubfequent Letter, that Cafar was neceflitated to 
act as he did: for had he fubmitted to the demands of his op~ 
ponents, and difmiffed his army, he muft have been the pafs 
fiye afliftant in eftablifhing the fovereignty of Pompey. Cz- 
far might probably be of this opinion; and though Pompey 
was confidered by the friends of ‘the republic as the guardian 
of its liberty, yet his exorbitant influence in the ftate, and the 


natural haughtinefs of his temper, leave it doubtful, whether, 


had ke cruthed his rival, he would not really have himfelf be- 
come the abfolute lord of -his country. | " 

Before we take our leave of this pleafing prodution, we 
fhall give our readers a profpect of the clafle ground on the 
banks of the Anio. ; ; 


¢ The variety of trees, fays the defcriptive author, the mage 
nificent edifices that ‘raife their lofty heads amidft the rural beaus 
ties of the fcene,: the murmur of the cafcades, the fragrance dif- 
fufed by an inexhauftible variety of flowers and aromatic plants, 
the coolnefs contmunicated by the z¢phyts from the light vapour 
that -rifes-out: ef the falling waters and extends over all the val- 


ley; the awful dignity of the mountains, that defend it from the 


noxious ‘winds, and leave ‘to the welt an extenfive view of the 
Roman ‘plains ; every thing contributes to the pleafires of this 
moft delightful retreat of our poets, and’ the favourite fcene of 
their’contemplations. I revifited the fumptuous villa where Me- 
cenas was furrounded by the happiéeft votaries of the Mufes ; 
where Auguftus received, in friendthip, an alleviation of the 
cates of empire; ‘and in immortal verfe, the reward of his ac- 
tions, with thé confecration of his fame to remoteft polterity ; 
and yet Mecenas was not the friend, for whom, were I a fove- 
reign, I fhould moft envy Auguftus. Agiippa is he whofe cha- 


rater does the greateft honour to that prince, and to himfelf, 


How little might we expect to fee a man preferve the confidence 


of a friend, who‘had been raifed by him to the higheft fummit of 


human greatnefs, when that friend itood no longer in need of his 


affiftance ? And how little might we expect that man to be content. 


with the-honours beftowed on him, and think his fervices fuffi- 
ciently rewarded ? Yet, fuch was Agrippa; who never gave ad- 
vice that did not tend to the good of his country, nor fought any 
other recompence than the confcioufneis of his awn virtues. Me- 
cenas was a lefs active, and lefs determined character; but his 
mildnefs and clemency of difpofition, the humanity he difplayed 
in his influence over Auguftus, the diftinguifhed proteftion which 
he granted to men of learning, or rather the familiar intercourle 
in which he lived with them, the tafte and difcernment with 
which he fele&ed the mol deferving, and the conftancy of his 


attachments, 
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attachments, are qualities that muft for ever render his name dear 
and valuable. None will repine at the fplendor of a villa, om 
lefs the feat of inftruction and benevolence, than of elegance and 
omp. 

, . We afterwards walked round to the other fide of the valley: 
{ thewed my friend the fimple dwelling where Horace putin prac- 
tice thofe maxims of content, and neglect, of riches which he ine 
culcates in fuch harmonious numbers, and with a fincerity unufual 
not only to the poet, but to the philofopher. With the fame 
truth he fung that he could not furvive Mecaenas, and the event 
proved that he felt the friendfhip he defcribed.’ 


Thefe Letters, we muft acknowledge, afford a very flight 
view of the objects which they have been intended to illuf- 
trate. Of the military life of the Romans, the fituation of 
‘Flaminius, is feldom well ‘calculated for a defcription ; in 
what regards politics, we meet with little elfe than the jealoufy 
manifefted by Tiberius in goverment; and with refpect to the 
focial life’of the Romans, ‘the reprefentation is equally defi- 
cient. The laft of thefe is a department which the ingenuity 
of this fair author might have rendered highly interefting to 
her readers. But fo much has fhe avoided the attempt, that, 
though the hiftory of Flaminius terminates in a marriage, fhe 
neither gives an account of that ceremonial, nor of the fefti- 


vity which may be fuppofed to have attended it. The defcrip- — 


tion of inanimate objects chiefly engages her attention; and it 
feems to have been a principal part of her defign, to afford an 
agreeable vehicle to a narrative of Roman antiquities. On 
every fubject, however, fhe difcovers a ftrong and philofophi- 
cal under{tanding, joined toa fufceptible heart ; and the Let- 
ters are written with a juftnefs of remark, an ingenuity of 
fentiment, and an elegance of compofition, that do honour to 
her’ literary talents. She embellifhes whatever fhe defcribes 
with the decorations of a delicate fancy; and, through the 
whole of her progrefs amidit the remains of Roman grandeur, 
fhe entertains the imagination not more with the beauty of the 
pictures, than fhe pleafes, as in the other parts of the work, 
with the good fenfe and moral tendency of her reflections. 





fA Sketch of fome late Arrangements, and a View of the ri ing 


Refources, in Bengal. By T. Law, Efg. 8vo. §s. boards. 
Stockdale. 1792. 


THE valuable information contained in this work is much 
difguifed by an abrupt and confufed phrafcology, and by 
a furprifing deficiency in arrangement. The Preface and In- 


troduction chiefly relate to the increafing cultivation of the 
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_fugar-cane i in India. Mr. Law informs tis that he has feen, in 
the courfe of his travels, about §0,000 acres planted with that 
‘reed. The Introdu€tion is loaded with long notes, which had far 
better have been thrown into an Appendix. Our author deferv- 
‘edly praifes the inveftigations of lord Cornwallis, and his Fou- 
jedarry regulations, by which judges of circuit are nominated, 
and a criminal code is formed. ‘This equitable, humane, anil 
‘wife fyftém, he fays, totally originated with lord Cornwallis, 
-and is one of the beft acts of his adminiftration. . The anfwers 
‘of Mr. Law to the queftions of Mr. White, concerning the 
police of Bengal, do him honour; yet, long as they are, they 
‘are thrown into a note. Their tendency may be judged of from 
-the following extract : 


© It were.a direli&ion of difpenfed duty, it were a deviation from 
all policy, for a ftate nferely to defend its fubjeéts from i invaiions, 
‘and to withhold the bleffings of internal protection. This appears 
“the natural bafis upon which uniformity and peumanency can only 
“be confiruéted. 

« After this firft great sesbaiiab fhall be adopted, the Britith go- 
‘vernment will reform every mal-adminiftration, as it can no lo nger 
“be attributed to incongruous imperfection. Thus, whilit every 
“att againft the peace of fociety incurs an eftablifhed correétion, 

“reafon will gradually difpel prejudice, and imperceptibly ailimi- 
_late religious perfuafions to the promotion of reciprocal good fel- 
lowhhip.’ 


In. p. xxv. of the Isitrodistuon; Mr. Law inferts a letter, 
- ftom a valuable correfpondent of his, which contains much in- 
.terefting matter concerning the management of our Indian 
 poffeflions. 


“* The policy by which thefe provinces have been governed fince 
““they yielded to our controul, appears to be of all others the leat 
advantageous to Great Britain, and the moft injurious to this coun- 
. try; with the fhort-fighted avidity of monopolifts, we exclude the 
~ Influx of wealth from exterior fources by prohibitory regulations, 
ewhilft we yearly carry away the furplus of internal induftry.. 
« The confequences are now forcing themfelves into notice with 
«~a ferious afpe&, and muft foon come to a ruinous iffue, notwith- 
- ftanding “every palliative of a humane adminiftration, and bene- 
~ volent. fyftem of interior government; unlefs the natural wealth of 
the country is allowed to flow freely into the moft produétive chan- 

_nels. . The fame monopolizing fpirit, reftrains likewife the ‘com- 
mercial advantages which offer themfelves to Great Britain, 2s 
connected with Bengal.’ 


The writer of this letter proceeds to remarks on the tonnage 
ot: to 
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‘to- India, cgmpared with that to America; and the advantages 
-of anopen trade. He proves that the freight from India to 
Europe might be reduced.to 4]. a ton, and from Europe to 
India 21.: and proceeds to obferve that ditference of freight 
alone between. 41. a.ton, if the trade were open, and 281. the 
price which the company charges to individuals, would be a 
-profit almoft beyond the hopes of any Britifh merchant. 
.He then. fhews that fugar, grain, cotton, hemp, hides, &c. 
«might be exported from India to Europe with great advantage. 
The whole -letter deferves attention ; and we hope that govern- 
ment will at length think of availing itfelf of the utmoft advan- 
tages of an. India trade, and ceafe to fetter our commerce with 
‘the ruinous chains of monopoly, a fyftem now defervedly ex- 
‘ploded by the beft political writers. , : 

The work ‘now under view commences with Mr. Law’s let- 
‘ters'‘on the revenue plan adopted by lord Cornwallis. In p. 
“49. we find a comparifon between the two modes of granting 
“land, that in farm, and that in mocurrery, or hereditary, with 
fixt rents. .Mr. Law defervedly prefers the latter; and thus 
‘concludes his eftimate. 


noe ee 6 eee Loree oe 


© 19. Laftly, the farming fy 
tem oceafions future inconveni- 
encies, anarchy, and defolation 


‘of millions of native fubjeas, 
and ‘precarioufnefs of poffeffion 
to our government.’ 


‘19. The Mocurrery fyftem 
founds on a permanent bafis the 
future fecurity, profperity, and 
happinefs of the aatives and in- 
fures ftability.’ 


It is.impotlible, from the loofe and immethodical manner 
of Mr. Law’s book, to follow him even in his general fyftem 


. of improvement, much lefs to particularife minute parts: and 


his language is often fo mingled: with Indian terms that our 
wreaders:might find fome difficulty in developing its meaning. 
We fhall, therefore, content ourfelves with a few extracts; 


--which may be. generally intefligible. 


The queftions from the revenue-board at Calcutta, and Mr. 


« ft. Is there” azy regular 
known fujtem of revenue at pre- 
fent exifting in the provinces of 
Bahar for afcertaining the a- 
mount of the yearly demand of 
the fovereign, the grofs re- 


~“*fources from which it fhould be 


forth-coming, and the mode to 
be obferved in colleCting it? 


jLaw’s anfwers, thus commence. 


« I know of none # the Hif- 
tory of Indoftan, in every page, 
records the defpotim of empe- 
rors, and rebellion of feudatory 
lords. The vaflals muft have 
been taxed unlimitedly from 
wars, &c. all the anarchy of 
feudal .governments prevailed, 
and the numerous forts evince 
the many authorities, &c. When 
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power depends upon the longeft 
{word, revolutions, on fo great 
a continent, muft have been fre- 
quent, and fubverfive of all re- 
gular Jyfiem of revenue. When 
the Moffulmans fubdued the 
country, they found a mahard- 
jah, inferior rajahs- and ryots. 
And to this-day the rajahs in 
the hills have continued tribut- 
ary landholders.’ 


From p. 201. we learn that the limitation of the land-tax, 
and other regulations, and abolitions, have effected a great 
change in the fyftem of India, as well in refpect to revenue 
as to police. ‘The. zemindars have no longer the influence of 
petty feudal lords, in exercifing jurifdi€tion over the ryots, in 
levying fines and forfeitures, &c. but are now reduced to 
fimple landholders. 

This work, which, from its local language and contents, 1s 
chiefly adapted for the ufe of thofe who are intimately con- 
verfant in Indian affairs, is thus concluded. 


‘ The natives will benefit by the introduction of our excellent 
arts and f{ciences, as well as of our fuperior legiflation; and thus 
our rale over them will become a blefling deftined by the inferut- 
able direétion of an all-benevolent Providence. It were fuperflu- 
ous to expatiate further on the progreffive effects of the late 
vivifying meafures in Oude, Benares, Bahar, and Bengal, which 
every comprehenfive mind muft admit. I cannot conceive any 
perfon fo inhuman, or unwife, as to recommend an embargo up- 
on exports, or, in other words, a prohibition of the natives in- 

_ duftry. More and more foreign fhips will repair to Bengal, to 
their benefit and our injury, unlefs a competition is permitted. 

‘ Bengal is remote from Eurdpean attack, and fecure, except 
to the fouthward, from native invafion ; the weftern borders be- 
ing almoft irrecoverably depopulated by barbarous anarchy on the 
fubverfion of the Mogulempire. Our Afiatic poffeffions are more 
fertile and more extenfive than Great Britain and Ireland ; if, 
however, too much wealth flows into them from friendly inter- 
change with Great Britain, it can always be withdrawn as hitherto. 
The miniftry may hold the balance, and prevent any fcale from 
preponderating. Sums expended in the Weft Indies, go part to 
Africa for the purchafe of flaves, and part to America for provi- 
fion, lumber, &c. 

‘ J cautioufly avoid comparifons; the enhanced price of fugars 
has occafioned a refpectable meeting of confumers, who will, no 

doubt, 
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doubt, enter largely into the policy of a difparity of import 
duties, and that of bounties on exportation, 

« I have, I trutt, fulfilled my intention of difplaying the caufes 
of the increafing refources of Bengal, and of the exportation of 
fugars *, and to fuperior judgments 1 fubmit thee reft; con- 
cluding in a juft hope of feeing their introdudtion into my native 
country. ° 


The Appendix, which vies with the work in a want of lu- 
cid order, is neverthelefs not deficient in valuable information, 
From p. 243, we learn that the governmentin India has wife- 
ly and humanely fet afide the mediation of the zemindar, and 
has refolved to receive the land-tax from the proprietor of each 
talook, or {mall eftate. 





The Tales of an Evening, followed by the Honeft Breton. Tranf- 
lated from the French of M. Marmontel. 


Tales tranflated from the French of M. Marmontel. Confifting 
of the Village Breakfafi, the Leffon of Misfortune, the Error 
of a Good Father; Palemon, a Paftoral, and the Solitary Fu- 
gitives of Murcia. 2 Vols. 12m0. 6s. fewed. Bew. 1792+ 


HOUGH thefe Tales are not equal to the former volumes 
of Marmontel, and are fometimes prolix with the garru- 
lity of old age, yet they have great merit; and, under the 
flower of amufement, preient the fruit of morality. From the 
Preface of the tranflator, which appears in the fecond volume, 
we learn that thefe Tales were originally publifhed in the 
French Mercure, a weekly produétion iffued at Paris, of which 
M. Marmontel is one of the avowed editors. He furnifhes a 
tale, or part of one, according to the length, for the firft Num- 
ber of every month, ‘This plan commenced in January 1790; 
and this collection contains thofe publifhed till November 1791. 
—The Tales of an Evening thus open: 


* One evening during the difturbances at Paris, a fmall circle 
of friends who had retired to the country, were at a lofs, after 
exhaulting their reflections, and {peculations into futurity, to find 
fome means of diverfion, when madame de Verval, the miitrefs 
of the houfe, who was fond of ftories, and who herfelf poffeffed 
the talent of ftory-telling in a great degree of excellence, propo- 
fed that every one of the company fhould take it in turn to relate 





‘ * The Bengal fugars fold, at the laft fales, for more than 71. per cwt. up- 
on an average, which evinces tlre general opinion of their quality. It is a cu- 
riuus fact, that coarfe fugar is introduced in Ifdia, by the natives, as an in- 
vredient in the compofition of mortar; but our practice of ufing mes ely lime, 
mus, of jute, been much adopted.’ 
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the-happieft event of his life, or: one of the happieft, excepting 
thofe that do not admit of being di‘clofed. 

« The propofal was well received, and it was determined that 
the'youngeft fhou'd begin. ‘‘. For heaven’s fake, mama,’’ faid 
Juliet, ** let:it be avy body but me, I fhall never have courage 
enough to begin)” * Well, then,” faid her mother ; ‘‘ Der- 

is, your coufin, will teachyyou to overtome that timidity, which 
js not always the effect 0 modeity.’? —— <*. An attorney- general, 
indeed,” faid Juliet, in a whi'per, ‘‘ fpeaks when he pleafes, and 
as he pleafes. But I never plead, and am not accuftomed to tell 
ftories. And befides, M, Dervis is turned of three and twenty, 
and I am not eighteen, and that makes a great difference.’ 

© Dervis, wea was recollecting CARRIE 3 in the mean time, at 
fength broke filence.’ 


Thefe happieft events of the lives of the narrators all con- | 
fift in acts of beneficence, a circumftance which of itfelf pre- 
fents a grand moral; further inforced by the particular inci- 
dents of each tale. We muft confefs that we have perufed - 
few of them, without feeling thofe tears ftart from our eyes, 
which are fweeter than thofe of joy. 

In the fecond Tale D’Ormefan thus addrefles his fon, whefe 
fentence, as judge upon a liw-fuit between an opulent lady 
and a poor widow, had given him fupreme pleafure. 


¢ The firft part of your fpeech made me tremble ; you fet forth 
the caufe of madame de V— with fach an appearance of right, 
you dwelt fo much upon her arguments, and rendered them fo 
{pecious, that I faid every moment to myfelf, Iam undone ; my 
fon is no longer worthy of my efteem! At length I began to take 
hope, when oppofing to thefe arguments the widow’s titles, vou 
fuffered a few rays of truth and juftice to break forth. By de- 
grees the clouds were difpelled, the good caufe appeared, and 
‘you placed it in fo brilliant a light, you made the intention of the 
teftator fo evident, you hited. fo clearly how much litigious fo- 
phifms, grounded on a trifling want of form, are.contrary to the 
Spirit of the law, which never admits of ftratagem, nor fraud, 
and of which the eflence is fimplicity, uprightnefs, and good 
faith: you rendered the fituation of the widow and children of a 
young and brave officer, who fell in the fervice of the ftate, fo 
interefting ; and oppofing totheir helplefs circumftances, the opu. 
lence and profperity of the V family; you rendered the 
rights of misfortune and weaknefs fo facred, that. the unanimous 
voice of the audience dictated the fentence of the judges, For 
my part, I did pot hear that fentence. I fainted away, through 
the excefs of my joy, in the midft of the people. Some perion 
prefent knew me, for, while falling, I heard a voice fay, it is bes 


faiber J 








father ! Y was carried into a neighbouring room, and when I res 
covered my recollection, I found myfelf in your arms. I do nag, 
know whether it is pofiible to be happier than I was at that mo- 
ment; but I know that a fingle degree of emotidn more would: 
have coft me my I:fe ; and, indeéd, if I had my choice, it is of} 
{ach a death that I fhould chufe to die.’ 


The fifth ftory, concerning the Old Man and his Dog, is 
natural and pathetic ; but an unhappy idea towards the con< 
clufion injures its tenor. When the old man requefts his be- 
nefactor to kifs his dog, an emotion arifes between difguft and 
laughter. ‘The tranflator would have done well if he had 
omitted rhis heterogeneous circumftance. 

The conclufion of the tenth Tale, the laft of the Tales of 
an Evening, we fhall extract: it is founded upon the attempt 
of a young widow to feduce the hufband of an amiable wo- 
man; who thus clofes her ftory, after obferving that the wi- 
dow praifed her beauty, and flattered her with the hopes of 
compenfating for her hnfband’s negle€t by the attentions of 
other lovers. 

‘* T then arofe—‘* I am but little fenfible,”’ faid I, to the 
con/olation you give me. I perfift, as you fiy, in being the wife 


of Norlis, bceaute I am a mother, and the mother of his children, 
Thefe two relations in which I ftand, I confider as moft facred ; 


they fhall both be equally indelible ; they fhall both be inferibed , 


ood my tomb.’ 

«« [ perceived fhe was moved at thefe words ; and the faddenly 
caught hold of my hands, and preffed them between hers, fhe 
kiffed them with a tranfport, which, as you may well imagine; 
aftonifhed me exceedingly. ‘* Ah, madam,” cried fhe, ‘** how 
irrefiftible is the afcendency of viriue, and how weak are all the 
vanities of -life, when compared to it !” 

« She went to Norlis. ‘* Return, fir,”’ faid fhe, ‘* to the arms 
of anincomparable woman. Love her, or at leaft live for her 
alone. I at length know her; and, in truth, although I am not 
wanting in felf-efteem, yet I am compelled to acknowledge that I 
am greatly her inferior.” 

‘«< Norlis returned confufed, and under great depreffion of pind. 
He fhut himfelf up in his clofet for fome hours; and, after much 
reflection, he came into my room, where he found me alone. 
‘* Madam,” faid he, ** liftento me. My heart is full, it is op- 
prefied, it fuffers-extremely, and I muft unburthen it.” Then 
making a confeffion of all the injuries I had fuffered, and which I 
have related to you, ‘* Such are my faults, faid he, ‘* and as. 
have confeffed, I will expiate them. I reftore you a heart fenfible 
and afhamed of its errors, and overflowing with tendernefs and 
E4 efteem. 
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efteem. dare not add more. You would not believe me; but 
for the refit of my life I fwear ——”’ 

~*& Ah! my dear friend,” faid I, throwing myfelf into his 
arms, ** hear rhe. I will call fome witneffes, who will anfwer 
for your vows.”’ I rang the bell and called for my childven ** It 
is by them,” faid I, taking them both in my arms, that we ought 
mutually to vow to forget the paft, and to afford them examples 
of goodnefs, of tendernefs, and faithfulnefs. He made the vow 
with great emction, and feemed to feel inexpreffible relief of 
heart.—You may judge whether in this moment I felt my/elf 
happy. 

«* After this every thing was changed. My faithful Paulette 
was recalled, my houfe became more peaceful and agreeable than 
ever, and [ thought I perceived daily that love revived in the 

heart of ‘Norlis; and if this was an illufion, at leaft it continued 
to the lateft moment of his life.” 

«© And your Englifhman, what became of him?” faid Juliet. 
s He was happy likewife. ‘The widow availed herfelf of my 
predidtion. She foon infpired him with a great deal of love, and 
a great deal of jealoufy, made him feel great impatience at her 
caprices, and a great defire to poffefs her charms. And, after 
having cured him of his melancholy, fhe gave him her hand, 
went to England with him, and was almoft as happy as myfeif.” 

‘« Thus ended this interefting converfation. 

<< Do you not: obferve,”? faid madame de Verval, “ that, 
among al] the happy incidents of our iives which we have been 
relating, there is not one that was not the reward of a virtuous 
fentiment, or the recompence of a good action. So true it is that 
the fureft wzy to become happy is to be good.’ 


In the Honeft Breton, a Tale of confiderable length, which 
clofes the firft volume, there is the fame glow of beneficence; 
the fame folid foundation of morality. M. Marmontel fome- 
“times introduces j!!uftrious men, as Voltaire, Vanloo, &c. as 
actors in his tales; a liberty anciently affumed, but which 
fomewhat injures that rigid difcrimination of truth and fable, 
to which we moderns are accuftomed. In the Honeft Breton 
M. D’Alembert is thus introduced, giving his advice to a wor- 
thy young man, whom he had recommended as governor of 
the children of a great family. | 


- © Jn tracing out a plan for the education of my pupils, D’ Alem- 
‘bert had the goodnefs to give me alfo fome precepts for my own 
conduct. Inthe houfe you are going to live in, familiarity. with 
‘any perfon will not become you; avoid it therefore with the great- 
-eft-carc. If others are forgettul of the dignity of your ftation, do 
-not be ‘abil of it yourself, and make them feel it with a be- 


coming 
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coming pride. Referve, pclitenefs, and an air of refpe& beltow- 
ed where you are con{cious it is due from you; fuch are the de- 
corums of your fituation, Remember you will have to do with 
pride that you moft neither mortify nor flatter, Speak lit- 
tle, and hearken with attention. Precifion, juftnefs, and a na- 
tural turn of expreflion, as of thought, are the charatteriltics of 
a found mind; and a man with fuch recommendations is well re- 
ceived every where. A man of wit is differently circumftanced ; 
he is liable to be punifhed for his very fucceffes. 

‘ Let truth from your lips be the language of a free but modett 
man. There isa manner of being fincere without giving offence, 
Avoid jefting, and even never anfwer the jelts of others but by a 
referved filence. [tis a game that ought to be played upon equal 
terms, and it will not be fo in reyard toyou. Donot aim at wit, 
for itis a mark that people too often mifs; and of all difappointed 
pretenfions this perhaps is the moft ridiculous, In fine, until the 
knowledge of the world fhall have taught you how to converle with 
grace upon the common or frivolous tubjects, indulge thofe who 
fpeak well in the pleafure for which they will moit thank you, 
that of hearing them.’ 


But Montalde, the young governor, is foon difcharged, be- 
caufe he was too honett, and becomes fecretary to the marquis 
de Fervac, who was going on an embaily. 


« The marquis was a young man, who poffeffed all that natural 
and brilliant wit, which meets with fuch fuccefs in the world,. but 
to which neither fludy nor refleCtion had fcarcely ever added any 
thing. He could not bear ferious reading, nor even go on with a 
romance if a little too long: he would turn over quickly to the 
deuouement, impatient to difcover whether the lover had drowned 
himfelfin defpair, whethér he had foftened the heart of his cruel 
fair one, or had cured himfelf of his paffion.”’ 

«© M. Montalde,” faid he, ‘* when I was fettled in his houfe, 
we fet off in three months, and I muft learn by that time to talk 
learnedly about the contents of thefe volumes and papers before 
us. Now, I declare to you, that I have neither leifure nor refo- 
lution to read this heap of correfpondencies and negociations. Yet 
either you or [ mult get through it.””—** It will be my tafk, fir,” 
faid I ; ** the confequence is evident.’ — “* In making your ex- 
tracts,” added he, ‘* remember the flory of the cook, who re- 
duced the effence of fix dozen hams into the compafs of a fmall 
phial. The diplomatic ftyleis compredible like air; and I with in 
this fmall pocket-book to carry all thefe folio volumes about me. 
You will apply yourfeilf to this in the day-time,” faid he, “ in 
the evening we wiil frequent the play-houfes, and you fhall make 
one of my party at fupper.” 


Montalde 
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Montalde lofes this place se but at aft is happy with the 
Honeft Breton, M. Plemer, a merchant of Nantes. 

In the title of the fecond olicins the arrangement is wrong, 
for the Leflon of Misfortune fhoti!d follow Palemon, asin the 
book; inftead of being placed before the Error of a Good Fa- . 
ther. 

“Fhe Village Breakfafts prefent only one tale, little corref- 
ponding tothe-title. It isa pretty ftory, but the only moral 
is.thar ‘ love which comes in by the door, is much lefs dan- 
gerous than that which finds its way through the window.’ 
"The tedious prolixity of the Tales becomes more apparent in » 
thisvolume. An Englifh reader, in particular, will wifh for 
fliorter tales, more incidents, and fewer fermons. 

In the Error of a Good Father Voltaire is: introduced, and ° 
his character is weil preferved. 

Palemon, a Paftoral Tale, is founded on the celebrated 
picture of Poulin, Kt in rcadia ego. It is full of melancholy 
elegance, and the coflume are well maintained. The tomb is 
fuppofed to have been erected for Myztis, who was about to 
be married to Lycoris, but on his wedding-day was killed by a: 
ferpent. 


* A dreadful ery fuddenly arofe. My company and myfelf 
heard it from afar; and, feized with terror, we began to liften. . 
The cries redoubled, and we perceived a crowd of fhepherds 
nearer the borders cf the lakes, lifttng up their hands to 
Heaven, and by their geftures exprefiing horror and affright. It 
was Myrtis, whom they beheld encircled in the long folds of the 
ferpent that was ftrangling him. Alas! my daughter and her 
companions had net yet heard the cries; and while the wretched 
fhepherd was {pending his ftrength in vain efforts to extricate him- 
felf from the windings in which he was involved, my daughter 
gave a loofe to happinefs and joy, and with her brows bound with 
flowers, was dancing at the bottom of the meadow, and animat- 
jng by her example a circle of youthful lovers. _O, treacherous 
profperity, who can rely on thy careffis? who can lull himfelf to 
repofe upon thy faithlefs lap? 

‘I flew to the fpot, and with the iron of my crook foon cruth- 
ed the head of the fake, as he ftretched himfelf out to make his 
efcape. ‘Tardy and fuperfluous aid! The unfortunate youth was 
breathing his laf; he recognifed my voice, and lifting up his dy- 
ing eyes, he gave me his hand. He endeavoured to fpeak, but 
the name of Lycoris died away upon his lips. I took hiin to my 
arms. Alas! he expired. 

_ * The deepett afflition fucceeded to the moft unbounded joy, 
Nelé forrow fully advanced towards the dance, ‘ Shepherds,” 
faid fhe, ‘* and you, my daughter, give over your fports, it is 
: now. 
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now no lofiger time to rejoice, The gods would not permit onr! 


happinefs to be of long duration. No, Lycoris, it is no longer. 
your nuptials, nor the marriage of Myrtis; it is upon his ane: 
quies that this inaufpicious day mvft fhine. Myrtis is no more,’””. ' 

‘* Myrtis-is no more !”?— This cry of aftonifhment relounded 
through the yalley. On hearing the fatal ftory, my daughter tell, 
as if ftruck with the ftroke of death, and remained pale and {pcech- 
lefs in her mother’s arms. We bore her in a ftate of infenfibility 
to. my cottage. ‘ Isit true,” faid fhe, in a faultering and heart- 
rending voice, ‘* is it true, father, that he is no more?” * Alas, 
my child, it.is!’? She then defired us to relate the particular cir- 
cumftance : fhe determined to attend her lover’s funeral; and far 
from coticealing her tears, fhe gioried in fhedcing them. “ Iam 
weeping,” (aid the, ‘© fur the hufband my father had allocted me. 
} was his, Lam fo it.I], nor will lever be otherwiie ; and ull the 
grave fhall reunite us, all I with is to weep. ' 

«¢ Alas! both young and old, we all wept with my daughter 
for the lols of Myrtis. His death was a general calamity through 
ovt all Arcadia. Your fathers may have told it to you. The 
nymphs of the groves where Myrtis was born; the nymphs of the 
borders ‘of Ladon, exclaimed the live-long night, ** Myrtis is 
dead!” and from the caves of Pholae to the fummits of Alefus, 
the echo of the mountains long repeated the words, *‘ Myrtis is 
dead!’ aod nothing could be more juft than his country’s regret. 
He was a pattern of excellence; he was the glory of the Arcadi- 
ans, and well deferved their love. 

‘But I, wretched father! what was the anguifh of my heart, 
when I perceived my drooping child, faded like a flower, that 
the wind or fythe had feparated from its ftalk, rapidly decaying in 
our arms! She tenderly loved her mother and myfelf. She was 


defirous of living for our fakes, ‘* Ah,” fhe would fay, as the. 


gave herfelf up to our careffes, «* adminifter confolation to me, and 
if it be poflible, on your account, prolong my days. « It is a debt 
Towe you. I would with to fupport and comfort your declining 
years, nor would I go and rejoin my Myrtis until you fhall be no 
more.’”? But the bitternefs of her affliction mingled itfelf upon her 
lips with the fweetnefs of thefe words, and her youth and beauty 
melteu away like wax drawn from the {weets of flowers before the 
flame it feeds. 

‘«* Her mother fell a viétim to her forrow at feeing her decay, 
and her death haftened that of Lycoris.” 


Watelet makes his apppearance as the narrator of the next 
tale, ‘ The Leffon of Misfortune,’ which is fraught with that 
morality which is ufeful in common life. 

In the Solitary Fugitives of Murcia, the tedious elongation 
‘Is 
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tr Wallis Sermons. 


is particularly difpleafijg, and this fault may be fuppofed to 
increafe with the age of the celebrated author. 

"The tranflation is tolerable, though fometimes quaint, and 
fometimes miftaken. 





Sermons ; now firft Printed from the Original Manufcripts of 
Fobn Wallis, D. D. to which are prefixcd Memairs of the 
- Author, with fome Original Anecdotes ; and a recommendary 
Introduétion. By the Rev. C. E. De Coetlogon, M. A. 
' 8vo. 6s. boards. Robinfons. 1791, 


D*: Wallis was one of the moft eminent mathematicians 
of the laft century, and is juftly entitled to the moft ho- 
nourable mention in our fyftems of biography. Asa divine 
he no doubt ‘fuited the tafte of his age, but his merits will be 
fo differently rated by the prefent generation, that the apology 
of his editor for the publication of thefe Sermons becomes in 
fome degree neceffary. It may be true, as Mr. de Coetlogon 
hints, that they will be approved by all who § prefer the weak- 
eft glimmerings of divine truth, though unimbellifhed with 
the charms of elegance, to the moft brilliant polifhing of ftyle, 
and harmony of period, disfigured by error, and deformed by 
falfehood.’. ‘They are, indeed, written on the genuine plan of 
the old Puritans. ‘They have remained unpublifhed for up- 
wards of acentury, and, though we have not an opportunity 
of comparing them with the fermons publifhed by the Dr. in 
his life-time, yet we are ftrongly tempted to believe that if he 
had prepared them for the prefs they would, both as to matter 
and manner, have bore a nearer affinity to thofe talents which 

. he evinced in all his other works, and which rendered his name 
refpectable both at home and abroad. We agree, however, 
with the editor, that although they may be thought too puri- 
tanical by fome, they will not be on that account the lefs ac- 
ceptable to a very numerous clafs who enjoy that ftile of writ- 
ing even now with as high a relifh as diftinguifhed the middle of 
the laft century. ‘lo fuch as wifh to havea fpecimen of the 
ftyle we allude to, the following will be fatisfactory. It is 
taken from Sermon JII. on Canticles, chap. i. v. 4. § Draw 
me, and we will run after thee.’ 


« Now this purfuit of Chrift, this running after him, being a 
practical fubject, it would not be any breach to the rules of art, 
if 1 fhould handle it in an analytical method; obferving firft, the 
end and the medium, run after; and principium a@fionis, draw 
me. The end propofed is the enjoyment of him, of her well- 
beloved ; this is the (finis ultimus) ultimate end, at which fhe 
aims: The means of obtaining it, of eoming thto him, are 

, ranning 
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running after him. And the principle, from whence this motion 
proceeds, is, God’s onesies i ce oan me, and we will run after 
thee.” : 
* Ina fynthetical way I might doinsheod to you in order fib- 
jedtum, principia, et affe@us. But (to avoid-the confufion of too 
many fubdivifions), you may briefly obferve thefe particulars in 
their order; Motor, Morto, ‘Mobile, Motus, Via, et Terminus; 
which agree exactly both with the order of nature and the con- 
ftruction of words in the text. “And they are all precifely couched 
in it; to which in profecution I fhall annex fome other append- 
"ants, “which, though mot exprelsly contained, "yet are neceffarily 
implied in the words of my text, without tranfyrefling my pre- 

fcribed limits, or going farther than my text leads me; 1{t, thete 

is the Mover, God, cr Chrift, the fpoufe’s beloved. Draw me, 

draw me thou, or, do thou draw. ‘Thou, my beloved; it is to 
him fhe {peaks, 2dly, and then the motion, as it-is 4410 Moven- 
tis, the a€tion of the agent. It is drawing, draw me. To which 
muft be annexed the vis motiva, or principia motiva; the cords 
whereby we are drawn ; and they are exprefly faid elfewhere to 
be the cords of aman; the bands of love; ** J drew them with 
the cords of a man, with loving-kindnefs bave I drawn them.” 
3dly, the mobile, .or the thing drawn ; the church or fpoufe of 
Chrift, exprefied in thefe words me and we. Draw me, we will 
run after thee. - Where the variation of the number will raife‘no 
great difficulty. For the church of God reprefented to us as the 
fpoufe of Chrift being nomen multitudinis ; it is no wonder if it be 
fometimes fpoken of in the fingular number, fometimes in the 
plural. . As-the chorus ufually iz weter? comedia is {poken to in 
the plural number, and anfwers in the fingular ; though I confefs 
that may be perhaps from another reafon; becaufe, when they 
are {fpoken to, one {peaks to all; but when they anfwer, each 
{peaks for himfelf. But it might be thought perhaps odd that 
the church, though a multitude, yet prefented as a fpoufe fhould 
be fpoken of as many. Whereas a {poufe is fingular, and can be 
but one; and therefore, my dove, my undefiled, is but one of 
her mother; fhe is the choice one of her that bare her.”? We 
may therefore take this plural expreffion to fignify her fpoufe with 
all her attendants, the queen and the virgins that are her follow- 
ers, thofe mentioned immediately before my text. Thy name is 
as ointment poured forth, therefore the virgins love thee. And 
if you afk, who then are reprefented by the virgins which accom- 
pany the fpoufe of Chrift ; we fhall fee that thefe alfo are fuch as 
run after him; that have their longing defire ; and conftant en- 
deavours of attaining tohim. And therefore neither can thefe be 
any other than the fouls of true believers. 

* You will fay. but then the fpoufe and virgins will be all one ; 
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ewhich are yet here coatradiftingufhed : and if we take each believ- 
,er;to.be one of thefe virgins, who will be lett for the fpoufe of 
Chrit? But, for this, it would not be amifs to confider another 
form-of Speech not; much, d-fferent, and yet in frequent ufe., Bach 
obeliever is, accounted; a-fon,or daughie: of the church of Chrift 
-and. the church.is accovnied our common mother (**, Jerufalem 
-which is above,.ts the mother ofius all ;)’”’ and yet if we fubtract 
the particular belevers—the'e fons and. daughters; we fhall have 
»nene left to conftitute the mother —the myftical church confittin 
only of shefe. . : : 

.§ The whole mu'titude therefore of. believers. (in-a collective 
. fenfe) confifting -of, the. myftical .body of Chriit, is this mother, 
the church; aod each feveral believer,as in one fenfe they are 
_@alled members, fo in another telation they are foxs and dazghters. 
So T conceive this catus credentiun, the body of the,church, 
Chrift’s myftical body, may -be fo fet forth unto us, as they fpoufe 
(@F Chrift.; and yet the feveral believers, diftribute loqueyde, way 
-tbe-thefe virgins, the queen’s attendants. But to proceeds |. , 
_ &- Here.is, 4thly, The motus, as itis an affeQion of the modiy : 
and that is a running, we will runx after thee. And,to this mpi 
be adjoined the facultas motiva,—-when by this modzle-it is enabled 
‘to perform its,emotions, to -run-after him. sthly,.and.then, the 
via, the way, or medium in which this motion is performed; the 
¢spath in which they «un, in the words afeer rhee: we will runafter 
thee : in thofe paths wherein Chriftcwent before us, or, (as David 
-Ipeaks) ‘* I will ‘raz. in the way .of thy commandments, when 
- tho haft enlarged my heart.” Bs 

< 6thly, And laftly, here is the end,.or terminus, to. which 

~ this ‘motion tends, in the word thee: we will run after thee A 
- running after Chrift, is a ronning towards him. Having difcuffed 
,thefe particulars, I fhall now fhew you the fubjeG@, the fpoufe 
following her -well-beloved, with its principia both internal and 
external (via motiva in movente, and the facultas motive in mobili) 
together with its affection _ It1s,a-ranning ; and therefore.a free 
 ymotion, a /peedy motion, a conffant-and-atligent motion ; nota re- 
mifs and negligent motion: but-I fear I-have been fo long. in day- 
: ‘ing the platform, that I fhall have little time (without trefpafling 
-upon your patience) for erecting the fabrick.’ 


~ 


The memoirs of Dr. Wallis, prefixed to thefe Sermons, 
contain much original and interefting matter, extracted prin- 
cipally from his own manuforipts. It is not our purpofe here, 
to give a detail of his various progrefs through a long and 
eminent life. The reader may find that in the General Dic- 
tionary, in Collier’s fecond Supplement, and a tolerable 
abridgement of both in the- Biographical Dictionary. =. 
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fhall advert only to certain remarkable periods of his life, which 
he has himfelf dwelt upon with confiderable minutenefs. 

About the year 1644, he was one of the fecretaries to the 
affembly of divines at Weftmizfter. ‘The occafion of that af- 
fembly is fully explained. The parliament, diffatished with 
the order of bifhops, or, as the Dr. thinks, rather with the 
then bifhops, who were favourers of arbitrary power, called 
this affembly to confult of fome other form of government in 
the place of it: the generality of the Englith divines then 
convened were, for a well-ordered epifcopacy, as at leaft al- 
lowable, if not defireable. He excepts the feven Independents, 
or diffenting brethren as they were called. The Scotch com- 
mifhoners were for prefbytry. “The Independents for no uni- 
ted government atall. ‘the Englifh and the Scotch were una- 
itimous againft the Independents, and Dr. Wallis fays that the 
‘afiembly was rather Anti-independents than Antiepifcopal. He 
‘brings {ome proofs in‘favour of this affertion, not withftandirg 

the covenant which had taken place before he came aniong 
them. 

Dr. Wallis poffeffed one talent which rendered him famous, 
and, we may add, formidable, all over Europe, that of decy- 
: phering—His account of this matter is curious. 


«« About the beginning of our civil wars, in the year 1642 er 
1643, a chaplain of fir William Waller fhewed me. (one evening 
juft as we were fitting down to fupper at the lady Vere’s) as a ca- 
riofity, -an intercepted letter written in cypher (and it was,-indeed, 
the firt thing.[ had ever, feen of the kind),; and afked me, -be- 
tween jeft and earneft, if I.could make any thing of it, and-was 

furprized when I told him, perhaps I might. It was about,ten 
o’clock when we rofe from fupper; and I withdrew from my 
chamber to-confider of it. By the number of different.charaé&ters 
in it (there being not more than twenty-two or twenty-three), F 
judged it could be no more than a new alphabet ; and before I 
“went to bed I found it out; which was my firk attempt upon.de- 
cyphering. This unexpected fuccefs was at that time looked upon 
as apreat thing; fo that, fome time after, I was_preffed to at- 
tempt one of a different character, confiiting of numerical figures, 
extending to four or five hundred numbers with other charatters 
intermixed, which was a letter from fecretary Windebank (then.in 
Frarice) to his fon in England ; and was a cypher hard enough, 
not unbecoming a fecretary of ftate. And when, upon importu- 
nity, [had taken a great deal of pains with it without fuccefs, I 
threw it by; but, after fome time I refumed it again, and had 
the good hap to matter it. 
"© Being éncouraged by this fuccefs beyond expeftation, I have 
Vtntured upon many others (fome of more, fome of lefs diffis 
2 culty), 
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culty), and feldom. failed of any that I have attempted for many 
years, though the bufinefs of cecyphering has from day to day 

rown more and more difficult. And of Iate years the French 
method of cyphers are grown fo extremely intricate, that I have 
“been obliged to quit many of them as defperate, which have come 
‘to thy hands, without having patience to go through with them.” 
““« Thus far the do€or has been pleafed to tell us how he came 
to commence decypherer. He muft have been endued with a hap- 
“py turn for conjecture, becaufe in feveral of the letters a figure or 
a charaGter are ufed for whole words (befides a great many nulls 
interfperfed), which muft add very much to the difficulty of de- 
cyphering. For example: fuppofe two correfpondents were to 


‘to agree upon an alphabet, or cypher, thus, 


ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTUWXYZ 
oparstuwxyzabcdefghbikimn : 
and that the letter P, the figure 2, or the character J, and fo on 
_alternately, that either, or all of thefe fhould itand for a certain 
name or place ; would they not think it impoffible for a third per- 
fon to difcover their meaning? or at leaft not without a deal of 
trouble. Andherein we cannot but admire the unbounded patience 


of the doétor, which enabled him to fpend fo much time and ftudy 


both day and night, .as he did, in fuch difficult and fatiguing bu- 
finefs. The following extracts from the copies of his letters are 
“a convincing proof of his labour and fuccefs in it, and that he 
-mever gave up a cypher while he had the leaft hope of fucceed- 
ing. 3 
: In.a letter to the earl of Nottingham, who was at that time 
-feeretary to William III. dated Aug.-4, 1689, he fays, ** From 
the time your lordfhip’s fervant brought me’ the letter yefterday 
morning, I fpent the whole day upon.it (fcarce giving myfelf time 
to eat) and moft part of the night, and was at it again early this 
morning, that I might not make your meffenger wait too long.” 


© In another, 


*¢ Yours I received in a packet from the earl of Nottingham 
Jaft Sunday-night, after I was in bed. 

«© T wrote to his lordfhip the next day, on account of the dif- 
ficulty I at firft apprehended, the papers being written in a hard 
cypher, and ina language of which I am not thoroughly mafter ; 
but fitting’ clofe to it in good earneft, I have (notwithftanding that 
difadvantage) met with better fuccefs, and with more fpeed, than 

’ Texpected. I have therefore returned to his lordfhip the papers 
which were fent me, with an intelligible account of what was 
there in cypher.” 

* Again, in another to lord Nottingham, he fays, 

«« T am almoft afhamed to tell your lordhhip how much time 


and 
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and ftudy, as-well as pains, I have employed upon that very per- 
plexed cypher from Poland, which I have at length mattered ; and 
which, I hope, will be as advantageous to his majefty as anfwer- 
able to the difficulty and trouble of difcovering it.” 


« And in another, as above, 


«© I fent your lordfhip, by laft Thurfday’s poft, an account of 
one of thofe letters which were fent to me to be decyphered ; fince 
then I have not been idle, but employed a great deal of pains, 
and (your lordfhip would fay, if you had been to fee it), a great 
deal of patience upon the reft; but without fuccefs. They do fo 
often change their cyphers, and their methods of cyphering, and 
make now fo very intricate (finding fo many of them have been 
difcovered), that even to myfelf it feems more ftrange that I can 
decypher any, than that I mifs of fome, which I thought neceflary 
thus to fignify that your lordfhip may not impute the delay to want 
of attention to his majefty’s fervice.” 

‘ But this letter, it feems, was not proof againft the doétor’s 
fkill; for he prefently writes: ‘* I have at length mattered this’ 
cypher, and found it, as I expeéted, perplexing enough (the moft 
intricate, I think, of any that I have decyphered) ; and I take it 
for a good-hap, that J have been enabled to decypher it at all. 
But, my lord, it is hard fervice, and] am quite weary. If your 
honour were fenfible how much pains and ftudy it coft me, you 
would pity me—and there is a proverb of not riding a free horfe 
too hard.” 

« The do&or, I fuppofe, thought it was now high time (after 
he had decyphered fo many letters) that fome notice were taken of 
his fervices ; and, as ‘* the labourer is worthy of his hire,’’ he 
therefore begins to give is lordfhip the hint. 

‘But, as this hint did not feem to be underftood by his lordfhip, 
the doctor was determined to be a little more plain in his next; 
wherein he fays, 

<*© However I am negle&ed, I am not willing to neglect their 
majefty’s fervice, and have therefore re-affumed the letters which 
I had laid by, and which I here fend decyphered ; perhaps it may 
be thought worth little, after I have beftowed a great deal of pains 
upon them, and they valued accordingly ; but it is not the firft 
time that the like pains have been taken to as little purpofe, by 
my lord, &c.” 


We are forry to obferve, that the very great fervices he per- 
formed by means of this uncommon faculty, were very ill 
rewarded. Indeed, he feldom received more than the pay of 
a copyift, when he certainly might have fecured his own terms, 
and made his fortune at once. But it is among the beft parts 
of his characters that, in all fituations, he was unambitious 
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and independent. Courtiers promifes, as he fhrewdly ob» 
ferves, are like certain medicines, if they do not operate 
‘quickly, ‘it is not likely they will at all. 'The ele€tor of Bran 
denburgh fent him a gold chain and medal of great value, 
which the editor * of the prefent work difpofed of fome years. 
ago, as old gold, but not without firft offering it for fale to 
the Oxford and Britifh Mufeums, and to feveral antiquaries. 
In.1700 king William granted Dr. Wallis an annuity of 100}. 
per annum, with furvivorfhip to his grandfon, Mr. William 
Blencoe, on condition of his teaching the latter his art of de= 
cyphering. ; 

In the fubfequent account of the do€tor’s works, we find. 
nothing new; though perhaps, to many of our readers the 
following anecdote will be acceptable. 


‘ In his ‘* Praxis Grammatica,” he gives us the following 
jeu a efprit, which fhews him to have been fo well acquainted with 
the Englith tongue, as to be able extempore to traniflate from the 
French ; an example of joining kindred found (/ea/us) with kin- 
dred words. In the above book the doctor goes on and fays, ** A 
certain learned French gentleman, about the end of the year 1653> 
propofed to me the underwritten four chofen French verfes, com- 
pofed on purpofe, boafling from it wonderfully of the felicity of 
his French language, which expreffed kindred fenfes by kindred 
words ; complaining, in the mean while, of our Englifh one, as 
very often exprefling kindred fenfes by words conjoined by no re- 
lation : . 

¢ Quand un cordier, cordant, veult corder une corde ; 
Rour fa corde corder, trois cordons il accorde :. 
Mais, fi un des cordons de la corde défcorde,. 

Le cordon défcordant fait défcorder la corde.. 


* But, that k might thew that this felicity of language was not 
wanting to our own, immediately, without making choice of freth 
matter, I tranflated verbally the fame four verfes into the Englifh 
tongue, retaining the fame turn of words which he had obferved 
in his, only fubftituting the word savzf, purely Englifh, for the 
exotic word cord, which he expected me to ufe: 

* When a twifter, a-twilling, will twift him a twift, 
For the twifting his twift, he three twjnes doth entwifts: 

pe But, if. one of the twines of the twift does untwit, 
The twine that untwifteth, untwifteth the twift. 


€ And to them, thefe four others: 


* Untwirling the twine that untwifted between 
He twirls with his twitter the two ina twine : 





* W, Wallis, of Whitchurch, Oxon. 
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Then, 
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Then, twice having twifted the twines of the twine, 
He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 
¢ And thefe: . | ’ 
« The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were untwifted, he now doth untwine: 


Twift the twain intertwifting a twine more between ; 
He, twirling his twifter, makes a twift of the twine.” 


Dr. Johnfon gives thefe lines under the word fwiffer, but 
without mentioning the caufe of them, fo creditable to Dr. 
Wallis’ ingenuity. 

‘The remaining part of thefe Memoirs coritains an account 
6f a difpute between Dr. Wallis and Meflrs. Fermate and 
Frenicle ; a long letter on the Trinity, which merits the at- 
tention of our modern Unitarians, fome particulars refpecting 
his theological works, and a fhort character of him. His 
fame, however, ref{ts principally on his genius as a mathema- 
tician, and the high reputation he enjoyed wherevet learning 
had its value. Had he been a theologian only, it is probable 
he would not have been heard of at the eonclufion of the 
oe century. 
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Eight Sermons waaeiled before the Univerfity of Oxford in the 
Year 1761, at the Ledtures founded by the late Rev. “Fohn 
Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salifbury - By Robert Morres, 
M. A. 8v0o. 45. boards. Rica sone: 179i. 


Ww! THOUT intending any difrepect to the memory of the 
pious founder, or the ingenious authors of thefe lec- 
tures, we cannot forbear Eheming this annual appearance of 
an ecclefiaftic- champion from the walls of an univerfity, to 
the fortie from a befieged citadel of a warrior armed at all 
points; afferting the claims of his party, or breathing defiance 
on its furrcunding foes. ‘This office performed, he retreats 
into his ftrong hold to enjoy the praifes of his prowefs: and at 
the revolution of the ufual period, another champion, alter & 
idem, fallies from the fortrefs, and repeats the tones of defiance 
and defence. “The founder defigned a perennial fucceffion of 
thefe defenders of the faith; who, however; are to enjoy the 
honour and the fruits of conquelt but énce. He wifhed the 
field to be even taken with forces, unexhaufted and ardent for 
the combat. ‘The enemies of this infiitution may, thercforc, 
call it a polemic hydra; fince even after the pofible demolition 
of one head, another ‘conftantly {prings to fupply its place : 
or, according to another allufion * Uno avulfo, alter non defi- 
cit,’ 
Of the prefent performance we cannot, perhaps, more ef- 
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fe€tually communicate the intention, than by prefenting the 
author’s /y/labus of its contents. 
‘Ser. I. Introdu€tion— plan of the Lectures. Faith defined 
fignifications of the word—chiefly two—an intelle€tual and 
a practical principle—the firft to be confidered in this Lecture. 
Original of all perfonal Knowledge—this knowledge too con- 
fined—Faith meceffary in many in{ftances—in Natural Philofo- 
hy—even in abftract Sciences—efpecially in Hiftory. Rea- 
fonableneis of Faith becaufe of the Ability and Veracity of 
Man—thefe confidered. Certainty of Faith—Remark on Sci- 
ence—Degrees of credibility. Qualifications neceflary to a 
right judgment in mattersof Pith. Conclufion. 

Ser. I. Faith a principle of A€tion—acceptations of the 
term under this head —its Propriety and Value to be confidered. 
It is, firft, neceffary from a Defect of other Principles—Se- 
gondly, it is productive of the Welfare of mankind—thefe 
two pofitions to be proved. 1. Faith is neceflary to Moral 
Philofophy —to the other Arts—to the common Intercourfe of 
life—therefore, 2. requifite to the welfare of man—this more 
particularly exemplified both in the fplendid effects it is able 
to produce, and in thofe that are of neareft concern—laftly, 
in the ufe of Hiftory to all concerns—obje€tion from the want 
of Veracity confidered. Conclufion. 

Ser. IIE. Faith in Divine Teftimony no fubje& of queftion 
—The authenticity of a Revelation the only thing to be pro- 
ved—This depends on Human Teftimony. Natural Religion 
— Jewifh—Mahometan—Chriftian. Acceptations of the 
term Faith in Scripture. . Books of the New Teftament pro- 
ved authentic from external evidence—their authority proved 
from the veracity and ability of the Writers of thefe Books 
thus authenticated—queftion of Infpiration confidered— hence 
the authenticity and authority of the books, and, confequently, 
the Truth of the Gofpel Difpenfation, complete —additional 
arguments. Books of the Old Teftament proved by the New, 
by external evidence, by the connexion between the Law and 
Gofpel, the type and anti-type of each other. Conclufion. 

Ser. IV. Internal evidence of the Gofpel—its neceffity and 
ufe fhewn to be limited—external evidence preferred—nothing 
abfurd or contradi¢étory in the New Teftament—fome points 
however pretended to be fo. Doétrines divided into two 
kinds—1. Myfteries of Faith—2. Articles relating to the 
Moral Law; and the Oeconomy of Divine Providence—the 
objections againit the firft to be confidered. The Gofpel my- 
{texies, properly confidered, and as far as men are meterially 
concerned, plain and few—the right mode of confidering 

7 them 
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them—doétrine of the Triaity proved—obfervations on it— 
doétrine of a perfonal Refurrection. Conclufion. 

Ser. V. Articles of Chriftian Faith entitled to farther credit 
by the Effe&ts to which they tend—{criptural acceptations of 
Faith as a praCtical principle—fyftem of Gofpel Morality per- 
fect -neceflary from the ignoranee of men. Objections rela- 
ting to the Divine Oeconomy confidered—predeftination— 
grace—free will—juftification by faith and works. Moral 
Rules of Chriftianity confiftent, and comprifeable in few and 
even one rule. Inferences from the confiftency and detached” 
Form of the Gofpel. 

Ser. VI. Religious Eftablifhments—neceflity of Govern- 
ment in general—of ecclefiatlical—each Church independent 
—fubordination of ecclefiaftical inftitutions to civil govern- 
ment—particulars neceflary to every Church—eulogium on 
the Church of England—propriety of Creeds and Articles— 
Athanafian Creed—Religious Education—Remark on Infant 
Baptifm. 

Ser. VII. Herefies—no proof of Fault in any Church—the 
caufes of errors various. 1. Impracticability of fome fub- 
jects—2. Want of Sagacity in the Enquiries—3. Want of 
Preparation—4. Want of other requifites. Divifion of Er- 
rors into thofe of the Underftanding, and thofe of the Heart 
—the latter alone in Scripture denominated Herefies—corrup- 
tion of the heart fhewn to affect our purfuits of religious 
knowledge—ambitson—avarice—love of pleafure—all Heretics 
called in Scripture Carnal men—how Vice produces Herefy 
—inferences from this review of it—it is odious—contempti- 
ble—and yet dangerous —this laft confidered at length. Con- 
clufion. 

Ser. VIII. Recapitulation—inference—farther remarks on 
Herefy—-Means and Motives of guarding againft it, viz. the 
Scriptures—the Duty and Happinefs of man, _ Hiftory of our 
Eftablifhment— inference ~reprefentation of the temper of 
the prefent times—of our condition: and the doctrines of the 
Church—friendly to temporal happinefs as well as inftrumen- 
tal to eternal—friendly to Learning—defence of Learning. 
Inference in favour of the Englifh Clergy—Conclufion.’ 

It hence appears that Mr. Morres has adapted a judicious, 
and not too extenfive a ground of defence. Many authors 
have failed from forming too wide a plan, or embracing too 
great a diverfity of fubjects, Mr, Morres’ original purpofe 
is merely ‘to take fome review of the principles on which 
the Gofpel is founded, and of thofe on which the profeffion 
of it in this country, and the adminiftration of its difcipline, 
are built,’ 
F 3 Tt 
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It cannot be expected that Mr. Morres fhould ftrike out 
such novelty on fo beaten a fubje&. It is fufficient to collec 
with afliduity, and arrange with tidiethent, the remarks of pre- 
ceding annotators. This office he has performed ; and itis 
no derogation from his ingenuity to obferve, that it conttitutes 
the chief merit of his labours—Mr, Morres, as may be fuppo- 
fed, thinks in exact accordance with the articles ; ; the moft 
dificult of which he defends manfully, and mildly labours to 
palliate their feeming afperities. In proving the Trinity, he 
difcerns the diftinét perfonality thus plainly alluded to: ‘ Now 
there’ are diverfities of: gifts, but the fame {pirit ; and there 
are differences of a adminiftrations, but the fame Lord; and 
there are diverfities of operations, but it is the fame God, 
which worketh all in all.’ 

The fentiments of Mr. Morres, on the contefted points of 
predeftination, &c. are thofe of the moft liberal expofitors 3 
and though we cannot recommend his work on the {core of ori- 
ginality, it may be efteemed a valuable book ‘of reference for 
thofe who defire an acquaintance with theological fubjects, 
and with the external polity of the eftablifhed church. 


Z 


Hogarth illuftrated, by "fokn Lreland, (Concluded from Vol. IV, 
7 p 415.) 
(Oncerning the March to Finchley, Mr. Ireland jnforms us 
that it was originally dedicated to George II, ‘The king’s 
behaviour, on feeing the picture, is thus narrated; but fuch 
ts the complexion of Mr. Ireland’s production, that we are 
fometimes at a lofs to diftinguifh between his fancy and his me- 
mory; between his invention and his compilation. 


‘ When told that Hogarth had painted a picture of the Guards, 
on their march to Finchley, and meant to dedicate a print engrav- 
ed from it to the king of Great Britain, his majefty probably ex- 
pected to fee ‘an allegorical reprefentation of an army of heroes, 
devoting their lives to the fervice of their country ; and their fo- 
vereign, habited like the matled Mars, feated upon a cloud, 
where he might me 








ce with a commanding voice, 
Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war.” 


¢ Tf {uch was his expectation, we may readily conceive his dif. 
appointment on viewing the delineation. His firft queition was 
addrefled to a nobleman in waiting —‘‘ Pray, who is this Ho- 
garth?’ . ‘¢ A painter, my liege.” ‘* I hate dainting and deetry 
too ! neither the one nor thé other ever did any good! Does 
the fellow mean to lang oh at my Guards} wi $< The piflure, an. 
plealg 
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pleafe your majefty, muft undoubtedly be confidered as a bar- 
lefque.”? * What! a dainter burlefque a foldier? He deferves to 
‘be picketed for his infolence! ‘Take the trumpery out of my 
fight.” 

“© The picture was returned to the artift, who was completely 
mortified at fuch a reception, af what he very properly confider.. 
ed as his firft work; and immediately altered the infcription be- 
neath the print, inferting, inftead of the king of England, the 
king of-Pruffia; (as an encourager of ihe arts!) It was engraved 
by Luke Sullivan, and we are told by a note, which follows the 
title, retepched and improved by William Hogarth, and repub- 
lifhed, June 12, 1764.’ 


‘The other-new plates in this firft volume, not already no- 
ticed, are the portrait of Hogarth, with the dog in the title- 
page; and a vignette of a mafque and palette at the end. The 
portrait of Mr. Irel: and, with Triftram Shandy in his hand, 
we think an excellent fien for his liquor. 

Volume the fecond commences at p..311. In this volume 
Mr. Ireland’s caecethes fcribendi is rather increafing than in 
the wane; and we find many long i arene from Joe Mil- 
ler’s Jefts, and from Mr. Burke *s fpeec! hes: all which, doubt- 
lefs, contribute, as faith alfo Risibteras, to impregnate 4 book, 
or rather to {well it, like a blown bladder, with inconceivable 
guits of the wind of crude compilation, which bloweth efpe- 
cially in the regions of the dathos. 

The two political plates, called the ‘Times, dated 1762, ap- 

ear for the firft time in a fmall fize. Im commenting upon 
the firft ef thefe plates, Mr. Ireland gives us an elaborate de- 
fence of Hogarth againft Mr. Wilkes’ attack in the North 
Briton. Part of his explanation of thefe plates we fhall ex~ 
tract: § and firit of the firft.’ 


¢ A globe, which muft here be confidered as the world, though 
it appears to be no more than .a tavern fign, is reprefented on 
fire, and Mr. Pitt, exalted on ftilts, which are held by the furs 
rounding multitude, blowing up the flames with a pair of large 
bellows. His attendants are compofed of butchers, with marrow- 
bones and cleavers, an hallooing mob armed with clubs, anda trio 
of Eondon aldermen, in the a&t of adoration. From the neck of 
this idol of the populace is fufpended a mill-ftone, on which is in- 
{cribed 3000]. per annum, allvfive to his penfion, and intimating 
that fo ponderous a load muft in time fink his popularity. While 
he is thus encreafing the conflagration, a number of Highlanders, 
grenadiers, ‘uldiers, &c. are bufily working a fire-engine to ex- 
tinguifh it. The pipe is guide ed by an Union- office | fireman at 
the top. Defended by an iron cap, and decorated with a badge 
F 4 infcribed 
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infcribed G. R. this intrepid engineer pays no regard to three 
ftreams of water, which are furioufly driven at his rear from the 
windows of the Temple coffee-houfe. The Lilliputian engines, 
through which thefe tiny fhowers defcend, are direfted by a no- 
bleman and two garreteers. An infcription over the door deter- 
mines the title of the former, whois delineated without features : 
the two gentlemen inthe attic were, I believe, originally intend- 
ed for Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Churchill; but, previous to publica- 
tion, the faces were altered. A furplice is ft:ll Jeft on the figure 
over lord Temple, and the colonel’s coat is lapelled. Upona fign~ 
iron beneath them is a flaughterman, with a candle lighted in his 
hat, and a large knife in his pocket; thus intimating that he is 
teady, either to fire a city, or murder a citizen. Mounted to 
the fituation he now occupies by a ladder, heis drawing up a fign 
of the patriot’s arms, and in this good work is affifted by twa 
ftrong-finewed coadjutors, who are dragging the ropes to which 
it is fufpended. The blazonry is four clenched fifts in oppofition 
to each other: the date 1762. This curious delineation will be 
placed in the front of the Temple coffee houfe, for the world to 
avonder at. ‘The Newcaftle Arms, neatly broken down, bears al- 
lufion to the duke’s refignation. A Highlander, carrying two 
buckets of water from the fire-plug to the engine, is likely ta be 
impeded by a fellow with a wheelbarrow, full of political papers, 
which are intended to feed the flames. This type of the diftreffed 
poet, faid to be intended as a reprefentative of the duke of New- 
caftle, endeavours to overfet the Scot, and burft the engine-pipe 
by the fame operation, 

‘ Wholly engroffed by avarice, the crafty Dutchman, with a 
hand in each pocket, and a pipe in his mouth, fits on his bales of 
goods, and laughs at the deftruétion raging around him, A fox, 
fair emblem of his cunning, is creeping out of a kennel beneath.’ 


The fecond plate is curious, and engages by its novelty; 
Mrs. Hogarth having permitted no impreflions to be taken ex- 
cept one, fo that it has but lately come into fale. It feems to 
be a fatire upon both parties; at leaft the ludicrous introduc- 
tion of the king as the fountain of honour, and of lord Bute as 
the chief gardiner, working the fountain, while a fhower from 
heaven falls upon a large laurel infcribed CULLODEN, typify- 
jing the duke of Cumberland, cannot be regarded as compli- 
ments to the party Hogarth feemed in the former print ta 
efpoufe. Yet Pitt is fhooting at the door of peace, and Wilkes 
appears in the pillory, On fome more minute features of this 
bold print let us liften to doétor Metanafius, 


‘ The t»o moft diftinguifhed perfons in the oppofite group are 
exalted in the pillory. Over the figure of Fanzy the Phantom, wha 
: #3 
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is dreffed in a white fheet, the engraver has written confpiracy. 
in one hand fhe holds a fma'l hammer, and in the other a lighted 
taper, with which fhe fets fire to a North Briton that is faitened on 
the breaft of John Wilkes, efq. above whofe head is written de- 
famaticn. The portrait 1s depicted with a moft rueful countenance, 
and empty pockets. Onthe ftens below are fuch a company as we 
generally fee affembled on thefe great occafions, ‘Two Highland- 
ers, one of whom is grafping a purfe, and with moft fignificant gria 
pointing to the profane cheeld who had dared to abufe his clan, 
and reprinted Howell’s Defcription of Scotland: by his belt and 
lappels he appears to be military, and is, perhaps, meant for 
col. Martin. Clofe to himis a Lilliputian chimney-fweeper, and 
a fellow blowing a cow’s horn with force that gives a Boreas-like 
diftention to his cheeks. This refounding clangor is foftened by 
the cheering notes of the {weet-founding violin, while the growl- 
ing bagpipe gives a thorough bafs to the whole. Still farther, 
to keep up the f{pirits of the company, a woman is retailing gin 
from a keg infcribed with the two initials J. W, and a {chool-boy 
amuling himfelf a la Teniers, with Mr. Wilkes’s thoes. ‘To com- 
plete his degradation, the bifhop’s Abigail fo fkilfully trundies her 
well foaked mop, that he enjoys the full benefit of her mud-co- 
Joured drops. 

* The group behind is partly made up of Britifh failors and fol- 
diers, each of whom exhibit a moft melancholy fpectace of she fore 
tune of war. One lion-hearted veteran, having had both legs and 
arms lopped off in the fervice of his country, has his oak-like 
trunk borne to the borders of the platform, upon a porter’s knot, 
where, with three other difabled warriors, he waits in the hope of 
catching a few drops from the fountain of honour; but alas! the 
ftream which afcends from a fire-plug behind the gate, falls on the 
heads of a mob who are in the back ground. Some of t hefe may 
poflibly be cripples, for a crutch, as well as feveral bludgeons, is 
flourithed in the air, At a window, over which is painted Dr, 
Canre’s, and Maw Mipwirs, a bifhop is confirming two adults, 
by theimpofition of hands. Whether by this reprefentation the 
artift intended to hint that this father of the chyrch confirmed them 
in their political errors, the reader muft determine according to 
his political creed ;, but thus far we may venture to decide, doétor 
Thomas Secker, then archbifhop of Canterbury, was the perfon ine 
tended to be delineated. At the room: where the Society for Ene 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce then met, a 
number of perfons, by the help of a crane, are dragging up a 
large filver palette. in which is written premium. The man in- 
ftruéting the workmen is, I believe, intended for Mr. Peter Teme 
pleman, then fecretary to the Society ; as one of the figures in the 
firft floor, is probably lord Romney, then their prefident. 


‘ Behind 
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‘ Behind this we difcover the New Church in the Strand, and 
On the oppofite fide a triumphal column; a ftructure with the word 
Aofpital infcribed on the front, and a feaffolding, with workmen, 
completing avery large new building. ‘Thefe, I apprehend, Ho- 
garth intended as defcriptive of the great things which were tobe 
undertaken and carried on during the reign of a monarch, who 
Sloried in the name of Briton. .That the workmen and {caffolding 
bear allufion to thofe extenfive and ponderous premifes, now kaown 
by the name of Somerfet Place, there can be little doubt: the ar- 
tift, with ar eye of prophetic anticipation, has placed his fcaffold- 
ing nearly on the fpot where the building now ftands; and confci- 
Ous of the time it maft take to pile up fuch a quantity of ftone, 
has not reprefented it Jui/t, but dui/ding ; a ftate in which there is 
great reafon to fuppofe it will remain, long as itis found capable 
of addition or improvement; how long that will be, his majefty’ S 
{urveyor-general of the svorks muft determine. 

* The figure of Jord Bute is a ftrong likenefs, and in the turn of 
héad very fimilar to Ramfay’s portrait, which Mr. Ryland en- 
graved. Pointing out the firkt brad Helland, by making the out- 
line of his cap in the form of a fox’s head, is a whintcal idea. 
Even the fculptured lion’s fhaggy front has firong markings. He 
is by no means pleafed with the diftribution of thofe honours that 
he is made a party in beftowing, but goes through his bufinefs with 
avery wry face. ‘To the poor maimed failors and foldiers, Ca/lot 
could not have given much more fpirit. Though upon fo fmall a 
fcale, they have all, the hardihood#f their order, and both in them, 
and the elevated party on the oppofite fide, variety and daftinétion 
of character is accurately and nicely difcriminated.’ 


The next “neW print is a group of heads, intended to dif- 

lay the difference between character and caricature: after 
which follows a full length of Sarah Malcolm, executed in 
1733, from the original picture in the Shak{peare Gallery, 
We were rather furprifed to learn, from Mr. IreJand’s com- 
mentary, that this flagitious woman was only twenty-five years 
of age at her death ; while, to judge from Hogarth’s own 
print, we could not have eftimated her years at lefs than forty, 

We have had repeated occafions, in proceeding thus far, to 
fufpect that Mr. Trel. and’s tafte is fometimes facrificed to his 
friendfhip and to his caprice; but the note concerning Mr. 
Barry, the painter’s attempt at genius, p. $53; furprifes US ; 
and the fymbol of an angel uncovering the folar fyilem to 
Newton is fo far from fublime, that it may well be ftyled tri- 
vial, if not puerile. In the next note we have another proof of 
our author’s judgment, when he gravely wifhes that the Spa- 
mards were § totally extirpated,” if they continue their cruel- 
tics 
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thes to the favage Americans. Mr. Ireland is, in that with 
alone, more cruel than any Spaniard. 


Dum vitant fiulti vitia, in contraria currunt. 


In p. 558, while commenting on the print of Calumbus 
breaking the egg, Mr. Ireland might have given the original 
of the epitaph « on Columbus, whi ich he only tranflates. it 1g 
chiefly curious as it fhows the real and familiar name of that 
great man, which {trangely continues to be difguifed in Latin, 


Por Caftilla, y por Leon, 
Nuevo mundo hallo Coton, 


His defcendants, of whom the chief was lately the duke of 
Veraguas, always bear the name of Colon. The Italian name 
feems Colombo, but he himfelf altered it to conceal his origin, 
becaufe he was a natural fon. T o return: for Mr. Ireland’s 
example is leading us aitray. 

The other two new prints in this fecond yolume are repre- 
fentations of fcenes in the Beggar’s Opera, and in Dryden’s 
ndian Emperor: the former as acted in the theatre at Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, A. D. 17273; the latter as played by chil- 
dren im Mr. Conduit’s, then mafter of the Mint, before the 
duke of Cumberland, &e. On the fubject of the Beggar’s 
Opera, Mr. Ireland gives fome falutary serie 


« That it is countenanced by the public is an apology for the 
managers, 
‘« For they who live to pleafe, muft pleafe to live ;” 


but that it fhould have the fanftion of the chamberlain, I have 
ore wondered. | 

We are told in Mr. Bofwell’s Fobnfon, that when Gay fhewed 
this opera to his patron, the worthy duke of Queenfbury, his grace’s 
obfervation was, ‘* This is a very odd thing,. Gay ; it is either a 
very geod thing, or a bad thing.’”’ It proved the former, beyond 
the warmeft expectations of the author, or his friends; though 
Quin, whofe knowledge of the public tafte cannot be queftioned, 
was fo doubtful of its fuccefs, that he refufed to play the part of 
Macheath, which was therefore given to Walker, In the fame vo- 
Jumes I learn, that Dr. Johnfon did not apprehend that the per. 
formance of this opera had the pernicjous influence which is 
afcribed to it. For the dottor’s talents and virtues I have a re- 
verence bordering upon idolatry: in-queftions of morality he can 
feldom be contradicted, and without fhe ftrongeft conviction that 
in this point he is wrong, I fhould tremble to diifent from his opt- 
nion; but my deductions are drawn from examples that to me 
gre conclufive, With three inftances, that I had an accidental op: 
portunity 
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portunity of fecing, I was very forcibly impreffed. Two boys 
wnder nineteen years of age,——children of worthy and refpectable 
parents,—fled from their friends, and purfued courfes that threat- 
ened an ignominious termination of their lives. After much fearch, 
they were. found engaged in midnight depredations, and in each 
of their pockets was the Beggar’s Opera. 

: * A boy of feventeen, fome years fince tried at the Old Bailey, 
for what there wasevery reafon to think his firft offence, acknow- 
Fedged him(elf fo delighted with the fpirited and heroic character 
of Macheath, that, on quitting the theatre, he laid out his laft 
guinea in the purchafe of a pair of piftols, and ftopped a gentle- 
man on the highway.’ 


But what are the morals of the people to any lord chamber- 
Jain, whofe wand is only intended to keep off thofe political flies, 
which are ever ready to fettle on the wounds of a miniftry, or 
what is called the government. 

To conclude with due gravity, it is a ferious truth, that Mr. 
Ireland has made a book in two volumes, and that he had bet- 
ter have made it in one. 





Obfervations on the Scurvy; with a Review of the Opinions 

- fately advanced on that Difcafe. By Thomas Tretter, 
44. D. Member of the Royal Medical Society. 8ve. 45. 
Longman. 1792. 


E noticed the firft edition of this work in our Lx1ift vo- 
Jame, p. 2313; but, in its prefent form, fome novelties 
demand a particular attention. Among the additions is the 
Fntroduction, which contains fome interefting remarks on the 
Fate herefies that divided the medical college at Edinburgh, in 
the zra of the redoubtable Dr. Brown. This fubjeé is intro- 
duced with fome propricty, when adverting to the proximate 
caufe of fcurvy, the laft remains in Dr. Cullen’s fyftem of the 
humoural pathology. Some parts of this account may be in- 
terefting to our medica! readers, | 


* The opinions of Dr. John Brown were now in their full vigor, 
and ably defended by fome ingenious young phyficians then ftu- 
dents at the College, This doétrine, the rival to that of doétor 
Cullen, more fuited to captivate the imagimation than to inform 
the jacgment, was alfo better adapted to dazzle the fancy of a f{pe- 
culative mind, than to clear the doubts of the pra&tical phyfician, 
To the ftudent it was fafcinating, fimple, and complete; but the 
impoflibility of reducing its precepts to fick. bed experience, made 
the deliberate obferver of facts cautious of its application. Men 
#ecuitomed to fee the futility of reafoning on medical fubjedts, 
; where 


,. 
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where it afpired beyond bounds, could not fail to be fufpicious of 
fo much felf-fufficiency, when they faw the moft fanguine of its 
followers now and then alarmed at the aggravation of a fymptom 
or difappointed in a cure; by aiming at too much it lolt every 
thing. hough the author was himfelf well verfed in the fiftee 
{ciences of medicine; he not only difclaimed their affiftance, but 
defpifed their utility: fuch didaétic harangues from the mouth of 
ateacher, were confidered as herefies in phyfic, and outrageoufly 
abfurd. Satisfied in his own opinion, that he had reduced a con- 
jectural art to a demonftration, he mocked the pious delufions of 
antiquity ; and felminated from his defk, his dogmas of proferip— 
tion againft the whole faculty of medicine: it was in thefe sa: 

turous excurfions of his enthufiafm that he confecrated himfelf the 
prieft of Apollo, and dealt from his tripod, the benediction of age 


et vince to his pupil, when he ought to have faid, ** parce puer 
ftimulis.”* 


Perhaps Dr. Trotter allows this fecond Paracelfus {we allude 
only to his confidence and vanity} too much merit, when he 
ives him the credit of introducing into practice a more libe- 
ral ufe of ftimulants, and a more general exhibition of ative 
remedies. He introduced no new remedies: he employed the 
active ones of former authors too indifcriminately; and, hay. 
ing feized a principle various and extenfive in its operation, 
he applied, with little choice, active and general remedies 
againit it, without adverting to its varied nature.—Let us alfe 
allow a little of our limits to our author’s very able and ani- 
mated eulogy on Dr. Cullen. Our heart was warmed in the 
perufal; for we loved, efteemed, and admired him. 


« The hiftory of this great man’s opinions, forms an important 
epoch in medicine and philofophy. Nor merely becaufe his doc- 
trines atchieved a revolution in medical f{cience; but “ auliius za- 
difus jurare verba magiftri,’’ he taught us how to think for our- 
felves, pointed out a method of inveftigation unknown to our 
predeceffors, and feemed to have been the firit phyfician who re- 
ceived nothing gratuitoudly, or what was not fupported by rational 
induction. 

« Poffeffed of a genius quick of apprehenfion, original and 
univerfal, he feemed formed by nature for the ftudy and pra@ice. 
of an art, that muft ever in fome degree be conjectural, where 
fo large a field is left for ingenuity to explore; and for the knew- 


ledge of which, a thorough acquaintance with the auxiliary bran- 
ches of fcience is fo highly neceffary.’ 





. © It was left to him to finith the work, to beautify the whole, 
and polith it into fyflem: and while the difciples of the Boerhaa- 
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vian fchool were accumulating fuppofitions on /extor and acrimonp; 
and ftraining fats to confirm the doctrines of their mafter, the 
fpirit of Cullen arofe. Bold, acute, penetrating, and compre- 
henfive ; fraught with all the refources of originality, to correct 
prejudice, develope error, or enlighten difcovery, he trod beneath 
him the dominion of authority; that fabdued the energy of enqui- 
ry : not like the plodder in fcience, he felected only from the labor 
of ages; what was fuited to the dignity of his fubject, and the 
greatnefs of his purpofe ; and finally, he turned the tide of fearch- 
ing for the proximate caufes of difeafes from the fanciful hypo- 
thefis of a depraved ftate of the fluids, to its proper channel, 
the more rational and refined inveftigation of a vital] principle, 
and the primary moving powers in animals. Before he came to 
the practical chair, he had been profeffor in all the other branches 
of medicine ; and what he favs of Boerhaave may be well applied 
to himfelf ; — he excelled in each, and was certainly a candid and 
genuine ecledic. 

‘ In the exercife of a profeffion, where genius alone can be 
fuccefsful, and which no rales can fupply, the vigor of his judg- 
ment and folidity of his underitanding were fingularly conlpiens 
ous. It was that accurate colleCting of fymptoms, that acutenefs 
of apprehenfion, which, as if by intuition, catched the leading 
features of his patient’s conflitttion and difeafe, that in forming r 
a prognottic, fo often the bane of medical reputation in private 
practice, he was feldom mifiaken.’ 


In our different enquiries into the nature of fcurvy, we have 
had occafion in part to diflent from, and in part to agree with, 
different authors. We withed to limit Dr: Milmar’s caule to 
unalimentary food, and in reviewing thofe fyftems, where fcur- 
vy was attributed to debility, widhed to add to that caufe a 
change in the ftate and the texture of the fluids. On tee ma- 
turéft confideration, we are not certain that this laft opinion 
is erroneous.. A debility evidently exifts, and whether in the 
feries of caufe and effect it is prior to, or the confequence of 
a depravation of the fluids, is not eafy to fay. ‘They feem to 
be nearly coeval,. aggravating each other, and contributing to 
make the effects of each more confiderable. Our author, who 
wifhes to eftablifh the fource of the difeafe, almoft eecinte ely 
humoural, adduces many ftriking arguments to fhow, that the 
chief baute j is the difordered ftate of the fluids, and the pecu- 
liar defeét, a too {mall proportion of vital air: in this latt po- 
fition, his new theory chicfly confifts, while, at the fame time, 
he gives up the fhare which he formerly fuppofed putrefaction 
had in producing fcurvy. 

The arguments are few but ftrong. The appestanes of 
the fluids is precifely that which afifes from a defect of vital 
air, 
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air, and-the moft ufeful medicines thofe which fupply it: The 
firft part of the argument is true: the dark colour of the blood 
refults from the deficiency of pure air, and its florid hue is re- 
ftored by adding this fluid. In the fecond part Dr. Trotter 
fails. It was not Dr. Goodwyn who firft pointed out the in- 
fluence of vital airy in reftoring the colour of the blood, but 
Dr. Prieftley; and it was well known that the ripe fruits, ex- 
cept of the acid kind, were not very effectual in the cure of 
fcurvy. In fact, ripe fruits, and particularly the very muci- 
laginous guavas, contain little elfe than fugar and vegetable 
mucilage. Let us tranfcribey however, Dr. Trotter’s fenti- 
ments. 


© We are of opinion that the citric acid is decompofed by the 
organs of digeition and affimilation, after which the oxygenous 
principle is by chemical attraction blended with the circulating 
mafs ; but what other changes it may undergo there, befides givs 
ing the blood a florid colour, we are not bound to explain. 

« The firft change which I have remarked in fcorbutic cafes, 
after the ufe of lemon juice, is the fudden alteration of the ui- 
cers. The livid complexion of the fore itfelf, with the black cloat 
of blood on their furface, difappears, oftentimes in lefs than twen- 
ty-four hours. ‘The ulcer becomes florid, the cloat of blood js 
not regenerated, and a fmaller quantity of pus than is ufually 
found in other fores of equal fize, is the confequence. The pa- 
tient in the inveterate ftage of the difeafe feems to gather ftrength 
even from the fight of the fruit: the fpirits are exhilirated, by 
the tafte itfelf, and the juice is fwallowed, with emotions of the 
moft voluptuous luxury. The gaumsare gradually hardened, and 
the teeth fixed in their fockets. The dull eye and bloated looks 
in a few days, put on the clear healthy complexion, which alfo 
extends to the whole furface of the body. The abforption of the 
effufed blood in different parts goes on rapidly, and by marking 
the fpots, you may calculate the progrefs of the abforption, and 
cure of the difeafe. This abforption befpeaks a degree of ftimu- 
lus communicated to the lymphatic fyftem as well as the fanguife- 
rous, as foonas the blood has received a fufficient quantity of the 
vivifying principle. From the effects of the juice upon the bile, 
the colour of the ftools is changed, and a lax ftate of the bowels 
is the confequeuce. Bat itis to be obferved, that this laxity of 
the inteftines may be moaerated by giving the fruit in {mailer 
quantities: a fpeedy cure, however, demands that they fthould 
be given_ad libitum, and the greater number of !emons taken in 
a day, the recovery will be more rapid in proportion. The ema- 
ciated ftate of body formerly mentioned, does not feem to be al- 
together owing to the purging, carrying the nourifhment away ; 
but it is prebable that a proportion of undeCompofed acid, fo af- 
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feéts the affimilation of the aliment, that it is taken unprepared 
into the blood veffels, peculiarly acts upon the fat, reduces it to 
a faponaceous ftate, and difpofes it to run off by the excretions, 
thereby inducing a waiting of the flethy paris, and adipofe fub- 
ftance.’ , 


This is a correct enumeration of the changes; but the re- 
ply to the objection, that other bodies contain oxygen gas in 
a greater proportion, and are not equally ufeful, is not very 


fatisfactory. 


© The oxygenous principle, like that of all bodies, which have 
been the fubjects of chemical experiment, is found to pofiefs dif- 
ferent degrees of attraction for the fubitances with which it comes 
in compofition, and for the radicals of the various acids to which 
it communicates an acid quality. In the celebrated table exhibit- 
ing the chemical nomenclature; propofed by Meffrs. De Mor- 
veau, Lavofier, Berthollet, and De Pourcroy, in May 1787, are 
to be found, thefe bodies, of which oxygene is a compound, ar- 
ranged according to the degrees of elective attraction, or affinity 
as itis called by the French chemilts. At the top of the column is 
water, next follows nitric acid, carbonic acid, fulphuric acid, &c. - 
and not till after the tartarous acid, come the oxalic, gallic, ci- 
tric, and malic acids: hence thefe acids by being more eafily de- 
compofed, or their radicals and the oxygene, being combined in 
weaker degrees of attraction, they are atted upon by the powers 
of digeftion and affimilation of the human body ; by which means 
thev become fubjected to the animal procefs, and form new com- 
binations with our fluids. ‘The oxalic acid which is found in fu- 
gar, &c. has often cured the fcurvy, but this effeét has not been 
known from any plant that affords it, but the forrel. .In fugar it 
is combined with fo much vegetable mucilage as not to be decom- 
pofed. The malic acid, found moft pure in the unripe apple, 
and combined with the oxalic and citric acids in moft kinds of 
fruit, is a valuable antifcorbutic, and if ufed while the apple is 
in its immature ftate is equal to the lemon, The green goofeberry 
poffeffes thefe acids in great perfection,’ 


We have examined the table referred to with attention, and 
do not find it fupport the opinion. ‘The order is by no means 
that which points out the different forces of attraCtion, but of 
the more decidedly acid, down to lefs apparently acid fub- 
ftances. We have fearched alfo the works of the later che« 
mifts, without being able to meet with any fupport for this 
qn The opinions feem to lean on the oppofite fide; but 
the attractions are often reciprocal, and the degree of attrac- 
tion of the vital air in acids, as it refpects the animal fluids, 
feems net to have been examined. ‘That the attraction be- 

tween 
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tween the acids and the vital air, when the former are oxy- 
penated, is increafed, or that the mineral acids pafs through 
the circulation unchanged; as is afterwards fuppofed to obvi- 
ate other objeCtions, we.can by no means admit: the fuppo- 
fitions are wholly gratuitous. 

In the arguments our author does not advert to the effects 
of the antifcorbutic plants, we mean the alkalefcent ones, fo 
called from their particular utility on fcurvy; which, though 
they do contain an atid, as we learn from the late experiments 
of the members of the Breach medical fociety, yet contain it 
in {mall quantities, and intimately involved. Another fa&t, 
which he mentions, p. 233, is ftrongly adverfe to the fy! tem: 
In 1786, a dreadful {curvy broke out among the Ruffian fail- 
ors at Cronftadt: An acid berry, the cranberry, had no effect, 
and the difeafe continued till the middle of fummer, whet 
herbs became plenty, and were eaten in confiderablé quan- 
tities. 

On the whole, though we think cur author’s peculiat fyf- 
tem untenable, the work is a valuable one. It contains many 
ufeful practical facts, many ingenious obfervations, and fhows 


in every part that the author is an able, attentive, and humane 
phyfician. 





The Hiftory of Political Tranfaéions, and of Partiess from the 
Reftoration of King Charles the Second, to the Death of King 
William. By Thomas Somerville; D. D. ato. 11. Is: 
Boards. Cadell. 1792: 


THE reign of Charles II. is 4 reniarkable period, not only 
for the darknefs which enveloped fome parts of its hiftory 
during almoft 4 hundred years, but for the extraordinary tran- 
actions which have at laft been brought to light, by names of 
induftrious inveftigation. Inform: tion, of a nature the moft 
fecret, has been obtained from different quar eens ; and if an 
thing yet remains incompletely explored, it may, neverthelefss 
be traced with a degree of certainty, by the help of the fame 
clue which has led through the chief political labyrinths of that 
interefting period. ‘The hiftory of it, as we had Jately occa- 
fion to obferve, is now fo well afcertained, that the author of 
the prefent work has declined the recital of public everits, any 
farther than as they are neceflafy to explain the politics, and 
the views of the parties of thofe times. His principal object 
is to difplay the national bleflings that refulted froni the Revo- 
lution in 1688. But to open the political hiftory of England 
at this great epoch with perfpicuity and somtaien and to give 
a true account of fubfequent tranfactions during the reign of 
king ‘William, it became neceflary to review the two preceding 
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reigns, and to unfold the various caufes, which united the exs 
ertions of rival partics, and wrought the deliverance of Bri- 
tain. 

The reverend author dates the commencement of oppofi- 
tion in parliament from the war which was declared again{t 
Holland in 1665. The folicitations of the crown for fupplies . 
he obterves, reminded the commons of its dependence, and 
infpired them witha confcioufnefs of authority and import- 
ance, with which they were before unacquainted. A proi- 
pect was now opened to individuals, of gratifying their ambi- 
tion and avarice, by recommending themfelves to the attention 
of the prince, the fource of honour and promotion ; and the 
fame men who had hitherto laboured to roufe the refentment 
of the fovereign againft his mir nifters, for hefitating to remove 
the ancient limitations of prerogative, and to eftablith the in- 
dependence of the crown, began now to cenfure public mea 
fures, and to awaken a jealoufy of the court, in order to raife 
‘an oppofition in parliament, over which they might prefide, 
and advance their own political importance. Availing them- 
felves of the extravagance and abufe in the expenditure of the 
public revenue, they procured a refolution of the commons 
for appointing commifhoners to revife the public: accounts. 
The king, mortified by a meafure which affected not only his 
‘dignity but independence, reforted to remedies calculated to 
procure immediate tranquillity, perhaps without forefeeing the 
raultiplied and lafling em barrafiments to which they gave birth. 
By conferring penfions upon fome, and promifing preferments 
to others, he purchafed an interval of repofe; while, by ex- 
cit ng avarice, and cherifhing expectations beyond the com- 
pafs of his ability to gratify, he planted thofe feeds of impor- 
tunity and difappointment which embittered the peace of his 

. future years. 

The fall of Clarendon introduces a new epoch in the politi- 
cal hiftory of this reign. That memorable period was followed 
by a feries of intrigues, the progrefs of which exhibits. the 
mott diverfiftted forms of faction ,and is unfolded by the accu- 
rate author with great perfpicuity. 


Dr. Somerville obferves, * it is a curious and memorable cir- 
 cumftance, that an act, which fhut the door of preferment againit 
the proteftant diffenters, and* doomed them to the fame political 
- jncapacity with Roman catholics, not only paffed without any op- 
ofition from the former; but, that it was promoted by the moft 
re{pectable leaders of their party. 
« This coaceffion of the protettant diffenters has been often ap- 
“agen by their friends, as a fingular example of prudence and 


generofity ; 3 becaufe they facrificed their rights and refentments, 
to 
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to the dread of impending popery, and the fecurity of the re- 
formed religion. Their conduct upon this oceafion, whether exami- 
1ed by the rules of probity, or the diétates of enlightened chari- 
ty, will be found deferving of explicit and marked exprefliens of 
condemnation. _Profefling to guard againft popery, did not the 
diffenters a&t under the influence of its wortt principles? Did they 
not abandon their rights, as men and as chrifiians? rights, the 
renunciation of which, for a jingle day, no fear of danger, nor 
profpect of future peace, can juftify, at the tribunal of con{ci- 
ences... . i ' 

‘ The event of providence has inftructed us, by this, and.every 
fimilar experiment, to reprobate the imprudence, as well as the 
immorality of that maxim, that it js lawful to do evil, when good 
may be obtained by it. A bill brought in for the relief of the 
proteftant diffenters, as the rewaid of their confent to the teft aét, 
was defeated by the difagreement of the two houfes, and the ad- 
journment of parliament. And thus, the temporizing fpirit of 
the diffenters has tranfmitted bondage to their potterity, which 
the liberality of the age in which we live, never could have im- 
pofed; but from which even that liberality is not adequate to 
| emancipate them, while it is counteracted by religious bigotry, 


and the timid policy of thofe who difpenfe the favours of govern- 
ment.’ 


In the courfe of thofe intrigues, the agents of Lewis; and 
the leaders of oppofition, united in the fame views of difband- 
ing the army, and of diflolving the parliament. But a union 
fo unnatural could neither be durable nor fincere ; ; and the 
former accordingly foon transferred their political alliance, 
from the members of oppofition to Charles himfelf, who had 
afterwards occafion to experience the falfehood of Lewis’s 
pretended attachment. 3 

The hiftorian gives a full detail of the arguments adduced 
on both fides, relative to the bill of exclufion; obferving, that 
it appears by no means eafy to decide, with which of the pars 
ties the {ftrength of the argument lies, But where the advan- 
tages and the dangers appear fo equally balanced, he thinks 
that we may fairly give the credit of wifdom, and the praife 
of patriotifm, to thofe who divided on the aiirmative of that 
important queefticn. 

We formerly fuggefted, in reviewing fir Joh’ Dalrymple’s 
Memoirs, that Barillon, the French ambaflador; might have 
given a fallacious account of the money which he had diftri- 
buted among the niembers of the Englith parliament; and put 
cown the names of perfons who did not really receive money 
from him. ‘The prefent hiftorian entertains the fame opinion, 
anj thinks it far more probable that Barillon would maintain 
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a falfehood, than that the celebrated Sydney would receive the 
wages of corruption. : 
A late hiftorian * having peremptorily afcribed to the prince 
of Orange a clandeftine connexion with the duke of Mon- 
mouth, in his expedition againft James, Dr. Somerville makes 


<niany pertinent remarks in refutation of that charge.’ He 


obferves, that the prince of Orange, impelled by every 
motive of prudence, difcovered the moft anxious folicitude to 
maintain a ftri€t friendfhip with his father-in-law, after his 
acceffion to the throne of England: that involved in domeftie 
and foreign dangers, and conftantly oppofed by the city of 
Amfterdam, his authority, as ftadtholder, ftood upon a tot- 
tering bafis : that the reftlefs ambition and refentment of France 
had refolved on his deftruCtion : that the only probable means of 
fecuring his perfonal authority, and the peace and indepen- 
dence of the ftates, feemed to flow from the fuccour and the 
friendfhip of England: that he was at this very time negotia-~ 
ting an alliance with France, to which the acceflion of James 
was eflential: that with regard to his views on the fucceffion 
to the ctewn of England, they were more likely to be obftruc- 
ted, than promoted, by the expedition of Monmouth, what- 
ever the event of it might be; and that the fuccefs of Mon- 
mouth, if it had taken place, would not have been eafily over- 
turned. . To the detail of the author’s arguments on this fub- 


ject, we fhall fubjoin a few lines from the work. 


«« The following fentence (fays Dr. Somerville, in reply to 
Mr. Macpherfon) particularly deferves to be attended to, becaufe 
it feems to fuggeft matter for confutation of the opinion which it 
contains. The generofity of the prince,” fays he, ‘* equalled 
not his profeffed zeal for the fervice of Monmouth. The unfor- 
tunate duke derived from his own plate and jewels, his whole trea- 
fure for profecuting the war.” Is it not unfair to affume as a faé&, 


what is not proved; nay, what is fo much againft evidence; 


namely, the zeal of William for Monmouth’s fervice? Is there 
not adduced by himfelf,; a ftrong prefumption againft what he af- 
ferts as a fact? He gave him no money. Was that like zeal for 
his fervice ?” 


On the correfpondence maintained with the court of St. 
‘Germains by different perfonsin England, we meet with many 
auft obfervations. Dr. Somerville has no doubt of the authen- 
ticity of the letters publifhed in the collection of Mr. Mac- 
herfon; but thinks that very different opinions may be enter- 
tained of the meafure and force of evidence they convey, eci- 





_——_— 
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ther with refpe€& to the ftate of political events, or the charac~ 
ters of perfons concerned in them. He juftly obferves, that 
a great diftinction ought to be made, between thofe actually 
found in correfpondence with the court of St. Germains, and 
thofe who are only mentioned by agents as favourable to that 
intereft, and approving of plans communicated to them for 
promoting it. ‘hat there may be various reafons for fufpeQ- 
ing the fincerity of perfons of the latter defcription, in the 
fentiments and attachments they profefled ; while there can be 
little or no reafon for entertaining any doubt, with refpeé to 
the guilt of perfons of the former clafs, who were perfonally 
engaged in correfpondence with James, and fpontaneoufly 
tendered their fervices. After inveftigating their different mos 
tives and intentions, and adducing {trong reafons for fufpect- 
ing that fome of them were not fincere, the author draws from 
the whole the following conclufions; in which, though the 
tranfactions of that time are not yet fully elucidated, we think 
he is fupported by evidence fufficient to influence an unprejue 
diced mind. ‘The conclufions are, 


‘ That, during the whole reign of William, his perfon and 
government were expofed to extreme danger; that, from his co- 
ronation till his title was acknowledged by the French king at the 
peace of Ryfwick, a correfpondence was conftantly carried on be- 
tween James and many perfons of the firft rank and influence in 
England ; that individuals of every party, and even fome of 
thofe, who had been the moft zealous agents in the revolution, 
were acceflary to that correfpondence ; that many confpiracies 
were formed, and very confiderable preparations made for refto- 
ring the authority of James; and that, even the moft bafe and 


atrocious defigns were fet on foot, to put an end to the power and 
life of William.’ 


After the peace of Ryfwick, a charge deeply affecting the 
veracity and the honour of William was obliquely infinuated; 
but met with little credit at that time. It has, however, been 
revived by. Mr. Macpherfon, and with fuch pofitive affirma- 
tion, that Dr. Somerville has applied himfelf with much ear- 
neftnefs to inveftigate the truth of the charge. It is alledged 
again{t William, that, by a fecret article of the treaty with 
Lewis, he confented that the fon of James fhould fucceed 
to the crown of England after his own demife; and that, 
upon this exprefs condition, Lewis engaged to acknowledge 
the title of William, and to give him no difturbance in the 
poffeffion of the crown during the remaining part of his life. 

Our author, in defending the character of this prince, re- 
cites the circumfiances from which the imputation arofe, and 
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attends to the different inferences drawn from them by conteme 
porary authors. He next gives an account of the ‘authority 
and evidence, upon which the opinion of Mr. Macpherfon is 
founded; and ftates the ob yjections, to which both that evidence 
and his conclufions are liable. The i imputation in queftion was 
founded upon the conferences between the earl of Portland 
and the marfhal Boufflers, which, as the fubject of them was 
unknown, gave rife to a variety of conjectures. Dr. Burnet 
aiferts, that the earl of Portland told him, that thefe confers 
ences were concerning king James. Kennet informs us, that 
many of king William’s friends entertained a {ufpicion, that 
he had entered into a private agreement with the king of 
France about king James, or his iffue, upon conditions of hav- 
‘ing the peaceful enjoyment of his dominions during life, and 
of being acknowledged king of Great Britain by his Chriftian 
majefty; that fome were of opinion, that thefe conferences 
related to the dowry of king James’s queen; and that others 
again, at a later period, conjectured, that they were the foun- 
dation of the partition treaty, afterwards concluded between 
William and the king of France. oe author of the Life of 
William adopts the ~ ena i of Kennet. In an extract of the 
Life of James, publithed by Mr. Macpherfon, it is pofitively 
affirmed, § That the king of France had underhand prevailed 
with the prince of Orange, to content that the prince of 


Wales fhould fucceed to the throne of ‘yet after his-death 

Wales fhould fucceed to the throne ros 

But, according to the fame extract, § th pofal was rejec- 
’ > { 


ted by James, upon the fcore of ae ace,: He could not 
{upport the thoughts of maku gs his own child an accomplice 
to his unjutt dethronement.’ Upon the authorit ty of this cx- 
tract, as Dr. Somerville obferve: , Mr. Macpherion admits it 
as a fact, that the fucceffion of the fon of the exiled |] king was 
the fubjeét of the fecret negotiations, carried on by the carl of 
Portland and marthal Bowfilers s, that William confented to the 
fon of James fucceeding to the throne of England after his 
death ; that Lewis engaged, upen this condition, to acknow- 
ledge his title ; and allow his reign to elapfe in peace, and that 
thus, a myftery, long impenetra ble, is now clearly developed. 
‘ From thefe conclufions, fays Dr. Somerville, this hiftorian 
declaims, with pointed invective, againit the hypocrify, the 
ambition, and the treachery, of the man, whofe a¢tions have 
been hitherto afcribed to public fpirit, and zeal for the caufe 
of civil and religious sn ps In order to fuftain the charge, 
and, perhaps, to extenuate the guilt involved init, he enume- 
rates the motives which, probably, prevailed with William 
to facrifice honour, principle, and confiftency of character, 
to political advantages. But if the fact be once admitted, the 
pros 
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propriety of the detraction will not be controverted.’? Dr. 
Somerville however difputes the validity of Mr. Macpherfon’s 
affertions on this fubjeét. The latter has acknowledged that 
the continuation of the Life of James, from which the extraét- 
containing this information is tranfcribed, was compofed, not 
by James himfelf, but by another hand; adding, that * as it 
was done under his infpection, and corre€ted by himfelf, iz 
poflefles as much authority as if it had been written by him, 
in his own hand.’ With regard to thefe affertions, Dr. So- 
merville puts the following queftions, which, it muft be ac- 
knowledged, carry with them a great degree of force: 


‘ From whom did he derive his information? From what evi- 
dence is it concluded, that the work was revifed or corrected by 
James? Can any fatisfactory reafon be afiened, why James, who 
furvived four years afier the peace of Ryfwick, and who had com- 
mitted to writing, with inceffint labour, many trivial incidents 
of his former lite, fhould have laid down the pen, and diicon- 
tinued his journal when an event ftarted up, fo intere ting to his 
family, fo reproachful to the character of his antagonift; an 
event which afforded fo honourable a teftimony, as he imagined, 
to the fteadineis and purity of his own principles ; and which, in 
various points of view, muft have appeared a diltinguifhed fubje@ 
of record ?? 


The ingenious author appears particularly anxious to vindi- 
cate the character of William from this afperfion; and urges 
a variety of circumitances which render the fact alledged im- 
probable. In the profecution of the fubject, he endeavours to 
account for the origin of this charge ; his conjecture concern 
ing which is fupported by the authority ef the duke of Ber- 
wick; while the truthof Dr. Burnet’s teftimony is corrobora- 
ted by judicious and candida obfervatiens on his character as a 
hiftori.n. 

In the review of the affairs of Scotland, our author has oc- 
cafion to remark the intolerant principles of the eftablifhed 
church in each kingdom; and on the peculiar embarraflment 
experienced by William from this cauie, he breaks out into the 


following apoftrophe. 


‘« How hard his fituation! every favour to prefbyterians in 
Scotland, and to diffenters in England, awakened the jealoufy of 
the Englith church; and every indulgeace to the adherents to 
epifcopacy in Scotland, that of the prefbyterians there; fo that 
he loft the affetiions of both eftablithments. Attending to thefe 
fa&ts, we are deeply impreffed with a fenfe of the inherent and 
wachangeable malignancy of bigotry, wherever it is found, and 
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whatever the caufe may be to which it is attached. It levels all 
diftinfion of principles and characters ; it is equally pernicious 
and deteftable in the philofopher and in the prieft, in the proteft- 
ant and in the papift, in the epifcopalian and in the prefbyterian, 
It is the moft peftilential of all herefies, becau/e it deftroys that 
charity, which is the glorious charactteriftic of a chriftian. When 
impelled by the ardent {pirit of reformation, let us beware of bi- 
gotry, the bane and difgrace of every virtue with which it is af- 
fociated.’ 


In the laft chapter of the work, the author takes a compara- 
tive view of the whigs and tories during the reign of king 
William ; where he obferves, that in rank, property, and in- 
fluénce, the tories were fuperior; but that, from number, 
zeal, indufty, and a fortuuate coincidence of events, the whigs 
derived progrefirve advantages. It was the uniform plan of 
William, to compound his adminiflration of individuals of 
different parties, and occafionally to turn the balance in favour 
of one or the other, in accommodation to the current of 
events. But the whigs, our author remarks, elated with their 
fuccefs, and over-rating their fervices at the Revolution, were 
diffatisfied with a bare precedency in adminiftration, and be~ 

an, at an early period, to contrive fuch meafures as might 
effeCtually prevent their antagonifts from recovering the reins 
of adminiftration, and might even reduce their political influ- 
ence in more fubordinate ftations. This engrofling temper was 
the fource of much uneafinefs to William, and proved the 
caufe of fome of the moft determined fteps in his public con- 
duct. 

Dr. Somerville juftly obferves of the whigs and tories, that 
their political meafures have not differed from each other fo in- 
variably and fo widely, as the principles which they profeffed 
would naturally have led ys to expect. Whigs and tories in 
adminiftration, and whigs and tories in oppofition, exhibit 
ftriking features of refemblance to each other. After man 


juft and pointed obfervations, he thus congludes the fubject of 
patties. 


¢ It would be illiberal, on the one hand, to condemn any clafs 
or party, merely for an uncouth or unpopular name, or for here- 
fies, contained in the political creed of their anceftors an hundred 
years ago, and which are not only renounced by their children, 
but repugnant to their education, their temper, and the {pirit of 
the times, irrefiftibly powerful in moulding the characters of in- 
dividuals, On the other hand, it would be weak and dangerous 
to be inveigled by the boafted pretenfions of faftious men, who, 
being deftitute of genuine principles, feek to borrow credit from 
titles, 
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titles, confecrated to the veneration and gratitude of po“erity Ly 
the patriotic virtues of thofe to whom they were firft applied. 
The capacity, the exertion, the probity, and the independence, 
of the man, to whatever political denomination he may belong, 
are the moit effential qualifications of the minifter, and the molt 
folid bafis of the public approbation and confidence. 

* Such, however, are the falutary effects of our conftitution, 
that it either exacts thefe qualifications in a certain degree, or pro- 
vides effential checks and remedies when they are wanting It is 
impoffible for human wiidom to devife fuch a frame of polity as 
fhall, at al! times, enfure the exclufive property of government to 
men of wifdom and virtue; but there is no conftitution, tried by 
a competent period of duration and experience, betier calculated 
for detecting and expofing abufe of power, and controlling the 
errors of weak and wicked minifters, than that which we enjoy, 
Under the various adminiftrations which have taken place fince 
the revolution, and which have, with few exceptions, been accu- 
fed, by thofe who oppofed them, of weaknefs and corruption, the 
important bufinefs of the nation has fiill been carried forward ; 
fomewhat has been done for the public good; nay, perfonal abi- 
lity and virtue have exifted, if not in the perfon of the minifter 
or minifters, yet fomewhere, and in fome degree, among thofe 
who have been employed by them. Before the revolution, our 
government, fluftuating in its principles, was beneficial or perni- 
cious in its effects, according to the fentiments and dilpofitions 
of the perfons who prefided at the helm. No remedies, but fuch 
as were of the moft defperate nature, could control the mifchiefs 
done by arbitrary princes and corrupt minifters, The political 
ftructure, as it is now conftituted, is not more admirable for its 
intrinfic beauty and convenience, than tor the ftrong fecurities by 
which it is guarded. So manifold are the checks upon licentious 
government; fo eafy the means of refiftance ; fo obvious the come 
munity of intereft among all the members of the ftate;. fo depene 
dent the tenure of power upon the approbation of thofe over 
whom it is exercifed, that it feems impoffible our liberties can 
ever be deftroyed, without the wilful and treacherous co-operation 
of the people.’ 


In the remaining pages of the volume, the author di fplays 
the national benefits which refulted from the Revolution ; and 
gives a panegyrical, but, we think, upon the whole, a faichful 
character of king William; between whom and Charles the 
Second, he draws a fhort parallel. § Charles, fay he, with 
all his vices, was beloved while living, and lamented when he 
died. William, with all his virtues, refpeéted abroad, refi 
pected by pofterity, never obtained, from his fubjects and 
gontemporarics at home, the tribute of affection and er 
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adequate to the: merit of his virtues, and the importance of 
his fervices.’ 

We fhall conclude our account of this hiftory with obferv- 
ing, that Dr. Somerville has conducted it with great abiiity, 
as well as impartiality and moderation. His refle€tions on the 
conduct of the political parties difcover both candour and 
judgment ; and, if ever he feems to be actuated by a latent 
indignation, it is on the fubject of religious intolerance, con- 
cerning which his fentiments are equally liberal and animated. 
We may eafily perceive, through all that relates to William, 
a {trong predilection in favour of the champion of liberty and 
proteftantiim ; but it is a predilection founded in fuch merit, 
and enforced by fuch arguments, that it can fcarcely be confi- 
dered as a prejudice. In reciting the intrigues and conte(ts of 
parties, the author often has recourfe to cbfervations which 
evince 2 philofophical knowledge of human nature. His hif- 
tory of the whigs and tories affords a lively exemplification of 
thofe artifices which ambition and felf-intereft call forth into 
action; and, did not our ideas of mankind difcourage fuch a 
hope, we fheuld gladly anticipate, with our author, a nearer 
approach to moral and political perfection, than has been ex- 
hibited in the record of ages that are paft.-—On the whole the 
work abounds with proofs of difcernment and good fenfe; and 
the ftyle is fuch, that few objections can be made, either to 
elegance or propriety of exprefhon, 
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PPE efcape and the re-capture of the king were the moft 
remarkable events of the late French revolution. ‘hey 
were the zra which roufed the minds of each party, and fixed 
their fentiments on fome difficuit points. ‘The national affem- 
bly, we have already had occafion to remark, conducted them- 
felves with cool difpaflionate dignity and propriety: they faw 
that the name and office of king were neceflary, at leait in the 
prefent {tate of the political hemifphere, and they were too 
enerous to infult thofe whom they had completely vanquifh- 
ed, On the other hand, whatever was the caufe, the minds 
of the king and queen, fince that period, appear to have con- 
ceived very different views, and they have adopted a different 
condudt. Whether the vote of the inviolability of the king’s 
perfon may have leffened their fears, and, apprehenfive of the 
fevereft treatment, they have felt the full force of the compli- 
ment; or, as has been fuggefted with fome confidence, whe- 
ther they may have difcovered that the emigrant princes confi- 
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dered their own re-eftablifhment, rather than the individual 
interefts of the king and queen as their object, and having at- 
tained the one, would have been by no means favourable to 
the other; whatever may have been the reafon is difficult to 


fay, but the conduct of the king appears to be at prefent fin- - 


cere. He clearly fees, or rather his advifers fee, the extent 
of the conftitution, and guide his fteps within the limits. ‘The 
Letters before us, therefore, written in the interval between 
the king’s leaving Paris and returning to it, will be of courfe 
interefting ; ; but they will be more fo when we add, that the 
author writes with eafe, elegance, and ability. We have not 
lately met with a more pleafing waek, 

The Preface contains fome general obfervations on the king’s 
flight and recapture. ‘The monarch, we know, returned with- 
out inaking any refiftance; but it fhould feem, adds our au- 
‘thor, that had he put on the king, made the flighteft ftand on 
getting out of the carriage, and called to his horfe to fupport 
him, 6 4 moi dvagons,’ all his followers infift on it, that he 
might {till have reached the frontiers.’ His majefty was paf- 
guinaded i in Paris for want of courage, and the following verfes 
were handed about with many others. 


‘ Dame nation joue au piquet avec la noblefie, 
Celle-ci joue de guignon, I’autre triche fans ceffe 3 
Mais malgré fon malheur pour elle je parie, 

I] ne faut qu’un roi de coeur pour gagner la partie.’ 


Luckily the turn of the epigram may be preferved in Eng. 
jifh. 
The nation plays at picket with the nobility, 
The nobles are out of luck, the lady conftantly cheats ; 
But, in fpite of their misfortunes, I will bet on their fides 
They want but a king of hearts to win the game. 


The author defcribes his journey from Dover to Paris, with 
his ufual fpirit and elegance. He obferved, at that early pe- 
riod, the cice independent dignity of the democrat, and the 
unceremonious conduct of the officers, fo different from £ a 
qui ai je Phonneur de parler.’ It is now, what is your name ? 
Where do you come from? ‘The peafants will not turn out 
for the poft-royal, or touch their hat to the poftilion. The 
Dominiquin ladies at Calais refufe to quit their monaftery, 
even for the tempting charms of wedlock. At Lifle, our au« 
thor was ftopped, on news of the king’s efcape, 


‘ There never was a greater change worked in the courfe of 
five minutes in the looks and geftures of any people, than in the 
jnpabjtants of this place on the arrival of the meflenger from the 
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national affembly. The whole town I may fay, that is, an im-" 
menfe crowd, was collected together in the great fquare before 
the town-houfe, all apparently fullen, and difcontented, and full 
of fufpicion, endeavouring from time to time to force their way 
into the court of the Hotel de Ville, which the guards at the gates 
had fome difficulty to prevent. The great fear of the people was, 
that the caftle would be furprifed, and the affignats fall 50 per 
cent. before the next day. But as they had no diftinct idea of what 
was to befal them, their trepidation was the greater, major eff ig 
notarum rerum timor. 1 was contemplating this reprefentation to 
the life of a troubled city, when on turning my head round I faw 
a courier advancing through the crowd towards the town-houfe,’ 
a3 faft as the waves of the people could retire on both fides to make 
a lane for him. The meflenger rode immediately into the court 
of the Hotel de Ville, and very foon after the municipality came 
out to declare that the king was ftopped at Varennes, and on his 
road back to Paris. But the courier had told the tale long be- 
fore, and the tranfition from the deepeft dejection to the highett 
elevation, had already taken place. The whole {quare formed 
itfelf into a ring, and danced round like an Indian tribe, with a 
hoop anda halloo. All at once you faw five hundred hats in the 
air, and the place re-echoed with {creams of joy. Thefe frantic 
exultations continued till eleven at night, and the town was in @ 
blaze, illuminated through all its ftreets. I retired to bed, well 
pleafed at the turn things had taken in my favour.” 


Peronne fent for its deputy the abbé Maury, the firm in- 
wincible advocate of royalty and hierarchy. To whom, though 
awe may allow him to have miftaken the real force and extent 
of the canic, we can more properly apply the ftanzas of Ho- 
race, ‘juftum & tenacem propofiti virum,’ &c. than to any 
of his cotemporaries in any country. Our author, though no 
violent ariftocrat, blames the conduct of the aflembly reipect- 
ing the church; and, though all w ere not exalted, he thinks 
all have been degraded. Even the curés, whofe income is raif- 
ed from five to fifty pounds annually, are, in our author’s 
opinion, degraded, becaufe their lands are taken from them. 
We fee not the difference between a life penfion and a life 
eftate, if the former is equally fecure ; ; and the reafoning feems 
to us to apply only when a freehold is taken, and a life inte- 
reft only giveninitsroom. ‘The higher orders have undoubt- 
edly reafon to complain. 

At Paris our author arrives about the end of June. Of the 
hhing’s efcape we cannot omit any circumftance. 


_ ©t does not appear that many people were in the fecret of the 
king’s efcape; the three guards compofed the whole of his fuite, 
and 
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and yet it is not a little fingular, and worth obferving, that the 
Journal, L’?Ami du Roi, ceafed the 21ft of June, the day the king 
went off at two in the morning, and did not appear again till the 
zgth, the day or two after his return. The mayor of Varennes 
had never feen the king but on a crown, and an aflignat,, the re- 
femblance on this laft was ftrong enough to tell him tHat he was 
fure of his. man, C’ef lui, dtt-il, ceft lui-méme. Her majeity 
infifted on it, before the mayor, that fhe by no means meant to 
leave the kingdom. Ca peut-étre madame, a repondu le maire, mais 
file pied de votre majefté avoit glifsé, vous auriex tombé, dans Je 
paijs etranger. ‘The king, the queen, and the dauphin,.it feems, 
for this is not very well known, efcaped from the Thuilleries ,at 
different times, and at different doors. The queen paffed out 
through the apartment of madame de Rochefeuille, and Monf,. le 
duc de Villequier by the Cour des Princes. The king followed 
the queen and dauphin, and they all met at a garden in the road 
to the Bois de Boulogne, where they fupped, and fet out for 
Bondy, the firft poft to Metz, by a circuitous road at the back of 
Montmartre. It appears alfo, that the king paffed out through 
the apartments of Monf. de Villequier. Eight days before the 
royal flight, his majefty rode up to Montmartre on horfeback, in 
order to reconnoitre the road he was to take. I think it very pro- 
bable, that this grand projet might have fucceeded, if the poftil- 
lions had not been too well paid, fince it was undoubtedly the gold 
that was given them, and the marked impatience of the donors, 
that raifed the firft fufpicions, and put the people on their guard. 
The difcovery, however, was moft fortunate for humanity, fince 
it has probably faved a deluge of blood, and numberlefs fouls, 
which would have been otherwife maffacred, as Voltaire lays very 
finely, 
** Sur les fleurs du printemps,” 


and I am perfuaded to no purpofe, for all would have been loft 
(Qui perd un empire perd tout); and I make no exception, though 
the army of the emperor had joined the handful of men colleéted 
by the princes of the blood, and though the king of Sweden, the 
great hero of modern times, had taken the command, and been 
generalifimo. In the firft place, at the very firft brufh of hofti- 
lities, I very much doubt if a fourth part of the imperial troops 
would not have deferted to the French; then, unlefs every thing 
could have been done by a coup de main, all refource muft very 
foon have failed, and whatever fellow feelings crowned heads may 
be fuppofed to have for a brother-in diftrefs, Louis: XVI. would 
foon have been fent, like James II. to St. Germains ; they would 
have allotted him fome caftle for his refidence, and there they 
would have left him, @ dandiner & fa forge, boire, et shébéter tout 
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Paris is deferibed with much humour and fpirit: the na- 
‘tional affembly too is fketched with great ability; but fo rapid 
is the communication of intelligence at this time, that, to copy 
the accounts would be to.tell a tale decies repetitam. As the 
political is relieved by literary intelligence, we fhall do the 
fame. 

* I have been introduced to-day to a man whom E£ was very am- 
‘bitious of feeing, one of the firlt Grecians, and the politeft {cho- 
Jars in Europe. Monfieur d’Anffe de Villotfon ; I believe you 
are acquainted with his Daphnis and Chloe of Longus, through 
the medium of a French tranflation, and I think you ufed to be 
much pieafed with it. He has given us, befides other things, a 
very curious Homer in folio; but his great work is ftill on the 
~ anvil, I mean his Antiquities on the Grecian Iflands, or his four- 
ey through Greece, in which he has decyphered the infcriptions 
that his predeceffor could net read, to which.no one who has feen 

_ his dictionary of Homer will fcruple to give immediate affent, 
Monfieur de Villoifon has vifited the monaftic library of Mount 
Athos, and every other he could find in his road or out of his 
syoad. ‘There are many other amateurs here at Paris, who are 
employed in the fludy ofthe ancients, like Scaliger during the 
maffacre of the Hugenots, fecure in their elevated fituations, and 
undifturbed ‘by the motions of the Palais Royal. Monficur de la 
Rochette“is preparing an edition of the Greek Anthology, in 

‘ which the -wholeis to be included~- It will be publithed in fx vo- 

- umes in o€tavo, with a very curious index, in which the'Greek 

~ words will be explained, and the different fenfes fhown in which 
they are ufed not only in the anthology in general, but alfo in its 

’ different parts.’ Moofieur Archer, whofe notes on Herodotus 
are fo learned and fo full of information, is at work on the Ety- 
mologicon Magnum, a book that deferves to be well edited: he 
has ready by him an edition of Orion ‘Thebanus on this fubject. 
‘There is now at Paris a remarkable man, a monfieur Coray,. a 
leatned Greck phyfician from Smyrna, who lives with a menfieur 
Glavier, ci devant Confeiller aw Chatelet. Monfier Coray, who 
js not rich, could not have made a better acquaintance than mon- 
fier Clavier, in whofe houfe he is lodged. Monfier Clavier is 
very much at his eafe, has an excellent library, is: an ingenious 
and elegant fcholar, and well informed in many branches of an- 
cient and modern learning. Monfieur Coray, Do&eur en Medecine, 
is at prefent employed in collating the manufcripts of the Septu- 
agint for Mr. Holmes, but this ts not what he likes beft; his fa- 
vourite author 1s Hippocrates, whom he has cerreéted all through 
in the moft mafterly manner, and of whom he will, it is to be 
hoped, publith an edition. The London phyficians fhould fet 
this on foot, for the thing is fo well cone, that I think it would 
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tefleat great credit on the order, in the’courfe of monfieur Co- 
ray’s correction of Hippocrates, he has reftored Sophocles and 
Euripides, and the poets in Athenzus in the happieit manner, as 
Politian fays, 

Magna eruens fenfa e penu vatum. 


I could not help paying this tribute to merit, which I know is not 
joft upon you.’ 


It is fuppofed to be fortunate that Mirabeau died, as ¢ it 
muft have come out that he was fold.’ Our juthor thinks, 
that he would have fupported the fide of the king, againft a 
republic. He feems not to have been poifoned, and his books, 
which were fuperb and valuable, with his other furniture and 
ornaments, are fold for the payment of his debts. This b 
no means oppofes the idea of his having been bribed. His 
extravagaiice, and former expence Sy mut{t have made the deficit 
confiderable.—The Baiiille and the theatre, are the next ob- 
jects of attention; but we > find nothing that we can properly 
itranfcribe, except the feioine anecdote.. In a converfation 
with the king of Pruflia, the marquis de Bouille faid— ‘I am 
acquainted fire with twenty-five ways by which France may 
be entered : that may be true, replied the king, but I know of 
no way of geting out ¢ again.’ 

The ftrange fights in P aris, furnifh the fubjet ofa pleafant 
entertaining letter. We have been much pleafed with that, 
‘and the following one, but the caufe of literature obliges us 
to confine our extract to the apotheofis of Voltaire. 


‘ I attended the pageant of the poet of Ferney, but it was 
fpoilt in great meafure. by a wet day, and owed much of its fail- 
ure of fuccefs to the badnefs of the weather. The people were 
a litle out of humour with the rain. The women faid the dog 
dieu was ariltocrate, and the journalifts in fpeaking of the fete 
fay, La nation devant le theatre de la nation devoit produire plus 
a effets ; mais la pluie qui weut etre abfolument de toutes les fetes na- 
tionales obligea le cortege de fe precipiter vers Ste. Genevieve. I 
_canpot, however, praife the triumphal car ; as a machine a Pam 
tigue, it was incorrectly conceived, as a piece of modern produc- 
tion, it was heavy and clumfy. ‘che horfes, twelve in number, 
were beautiful in the extreme; they were white, and eight of 
them came from the ttables of monficur, the king’s brother, and 
four from Beaumarchais. The figure of Voltaire lying upon its 
‘back on the car produced but a forry effect, efpecially when, on 
account of the unevennefs of the pavement, it could not be kept 
fteady ; the right arm too was diilocated by the repeated joltings 
of the carriage, and hung down like the arm of a malefactor 
broke upon the wheel. The fhow, neverthelefs, gave univerfal 
{atise 
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fatisfa&tion, and did not arrive at the cloifter where the body wag 
to be interred, till after nine o’clock at-night: I fay the body, 
but more properly what was left of the body. It feems that Vol- 
taire had exprefsly defired, that a quantity of quick lime fhould 
be put into the coffin at his burial, and when the coffin was opened 
at Romilly, in order to fee what ftate he was in, they found him 
all confumed, and nothing left but a bone or two, perhaps, and 
the duft which the wind blew into their eyes. They fhut up the 
cafe and reported the poet in excellent prefervation.. 1 cannot 
fay of Voltaire,at his death, as has been faid of fome great men; 
that he was the object of my conftant envy, or of my perpetual 
imitation. There is, one thing, however, peculiar to this great 
and renowned martyr to celebrity, if I may fo call him, in which 
évery man would with to refemble him ; he flept away his life, 
and died without a pang ; having drank more coffee than ufual 
in order to give him a flow of {pirits and imagination, for the 
finifhing the tragedy which he had in hand ; he thought it proper 
to correct the heat of the coffee by an increafed portion of opium, 
accordingly he took a double dofe, fell afleep, and never waked 
‘again.’ 


The coté gauche of the aflembly, when the coté droit was 
No more, began in our author’s time to divide : it has been fince 
divided more completely, but the Jacobins have now the afcen- 
dency. The Palais Royal is the center of politics, intrigue, 
‘and gambling: the account is curious, but difgufting. It is 
the fcene of folly, of confufion, and infamy. ‘The Scots col- 
lege is decayed from its great exertions in 1745, but ftill ftands 
uncrufhed. ‘The Perfian tranflation of Homer is its richeft 
treafure of literature. ‘The idea of a republican form of go- 
Wvernment, we are told, was treated with contempt in the na- 

tional affembly ; but it is the opinion of our author, and we join 
~ ‘with him, that the revolution muft ftand. The fcene of the fe- 
deration, and the riot in the Champde Mars, are related without 
any circumftance of novelty to induce us to reft on either fub- 
ject. | 
' The remaining letters are too defultory and mifcelianeous 
to allow us even to copy their titles or contents: They afford 
a picture of modern Paris and modern Frenchmen ; but though 
‘we cannot by catoptric rules reduce its fize, we may copy one 
or two of the traits. 


‘ The refractory priefts have driven one of their brethren mad, 
and the poor man, ina fit of defpair, has thrown. himfelf out of 
a garret window into the ftreet: his name was Monjellard, curé 
de Barjols, and deputé de Toulon, The nonjurors obliged him 
fo retract the civic oath he had taken to be faithful to the law and 

I the 
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the king. ‘* Now tulit hoc preful.” 'This-was too much for his 
confcience to bear, and in order to get rid of the load he threw 
himfelf out of a window, and died a martyr to the fpirit of ver- 
fatility and indecifion. ‘The clergy, who are much infected with 
what the Democrates call the Patrician leprofy, or the luxuries of 
a good living, leave no fone unturned to perfuade their flock that 
the national aflembly ts a gang of atheifis. One of them preached 
to his flock lately —‘* Les Ath es dePaffembl ec nationale, mes ouailles, 
ont aboli le droit de feigneur Jelus Chriff ; iis ont artenté & la divi- 
nite de noire §. G. C3: plus de feignueur, mes cuailles.”? This is 
not unlike the ftory of the countryman who pafled through Covent 
Garden during the poll for Weftminfter, when he faw a man on 
the huftings haranguing the eleétors, who, they told him, was 
the minifter—He the mintier, fays the booby, why he has gota 
tail, our minifter has no tail.’ 
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‘ An univerfal fete was ofdered to celebrate the happy reflora- 
tion of royal liberty, and the completion of the conftitution on 
Sunday latt, and repeated again with ftill greater eclat yellerday. 
A’French ode was compofed, fet to mufic, and executed by the 
royal band on the altar of the nation in the Champ de Mars. At 
night the tranfparencies and illuminations were exhibited in the 
moft magnificent manner all over Paris, and parucularly in the 
. Thuilleries and the Elvfian fields. The king, and queen, and 
dauphin, made their progrefs through the people from nine till 
eleven, with monfieur de la Fayette and the royal guards, and 
were moft gracioufly received in all parts. The coup d’cil from 
the center of the Thuilleries tothe Barriere, and from the Grille 
de Chaillot to the bridges, was the moii magnificent thing pofli- 
ble. The expence of lighting the ‘Thuilleries and the Elyfian 
fields was defrayed by his majefty, and charged to the civil lift at 
the king’s exprefs defire. The joy feemed moft general, and no 
aft of miftruft or want of perfect confidence appeared, but in one 
laughable inftance, where a cobler had illuminated his ftall with 
‘two candles, and a tranfparency, on which was the following de. 
vice : 
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*¢ Vive le roi, 
S’il eft de bonne fo1.”’ 


« At fix o’clock on the eighteenth, monfieur Saint Croix afcen- 
ded, with a pleafant breeze, from the Elyfian fields in a cock 
boat, or a little bark in the fhape of a ¢ock attached to a balloon, 
and defcended at nine, or, perhaps, fomewhat later, at Garfius, 
de Brie, fifteen leagues from Paris. 

‘ The king and queen went the next day to the opera on the 
Boulevards, and were welcomed with perpetual acclamations. 
The intervals of filence during the performance were awful and 
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majeftic. In the ballet, the torches of the demons in Caftor and 
Pollux illuminated the king’s box, and brought forward the royal 
figures, as itwere, from the picture ; at that moment there was a 
burft of applaufe for fome minutes. 

‘The king and royal family were yefterday at the national the- 
atre to fee the Governante, which was ordered on account of ma- 
dame Elizabeth. The curiofity in all this, I find, is to fee the 
king, which,makes nothing too dear for a place. His majefty 
neyer was at the play before during his reign, but.incognitio, and 
in a loge grillee. It is fuppofed that he will vifit the other theatres 
in their turn, at leaft the principal ones. Between the atts, the 
famous quatuor in Lucile was played: ‘* Ou peut on étre mieux,” le 
chaur d’Iphigenie, ** Que d’attraits, que de majefté! Pouverture 
des deux pages. Chantons un rot qu'on aime, qu'on aime pour lut- 
méme. LeCheur a’Iphigenice. Chantons, celebrons notre reine.’ 


The volume concludes with fome remarks on the finances, 
and Parifiana, or detached remarks, on political and popular 
fubjects. We have already copied much, and for the enter- 
tainment which the Parifiana afford, we mutt refer to the 
volume. 





The -Fugitive: a Comedy. * As it is Performed at the King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket. By ‘fofeph Richardfon, Eq. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 1792. 


PP He Fugitive has pafled its ordeal on the ftage with fuc- 

cefs, nor can we deny it the merit of being a vleafant 
comedy. We cannot admit its originality, any peculiar art in 
the conduct of the ftory, or ny tig {pirit 1 in the dialogue. 
Like other plays, which popular fame has for a time fupported, 
we fufpect it muft fink at laft. We fhall, however, examine 
it more clofely; and furnifh our readers with the outline of 
the fable. 

Julia Wingrove is deftined by her father, fir William Win- 
grove, a man fond of rank and family-diftinGtions, for lord 
Dartford. She is in love with young “Manly, v ‘ie aie irregu- 
larities of conduct feem to be the effects of exuberant fpirits, 
rather than a depraved heart. On being urged by fir VW ‘illiam, 
afiited by his fon, who -poflefles the fame family-mania, to 
conclude the marriage with lord Dartford, fhe pron nifes to elope 
with Manly. He forgets the appeimment, in confequence of 
Stitoxication, and fhe feeks fhelter in the houfe of Larron, a 
French fmuggler. Mrs. Larron confiders her as a prize, and 
fends for old Manly, who is reprefented as not having wholly 
forgotten his youthful foibles. From him, ROWEYERy flie ef- 
capes, and met by Welford, the lover of mils Manly, fhe dif- 
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guifes herfelf in boys cloaths. In the mean time, the little 
quarrels of young Wingrove and mifs Herbert, with her ftra- 
tagem to aflift Julia, by raifix ng the vanity of lord Dartford, 
forward the cata ftrophe. She is dif overed, chierly by means 
of an attempted enlevement and refcue, to be torgiven by her 
father and reconciled to her lover. 

This ftory will appear to poflefs no véry great novelty or 
intereft. The events are common and the cataftrophe fore 
feen. The dramatic reader will at once perceive hong great res 
femblance, in the principal traits, to the Jealous Wife. Mr. 
and Mrs. Manly nearly refemble Mr. and Mrs. Oakley; and 
though Manly is not fo faultlefs as Oakley, his vices, chiefly 
the confequence of his wife’s fufpicious temper, do not feem 
to be fo confiderable as to fully his general charafter. Young 
Manly is more nearly the counterpart of Charles, and the 
confequences of the intoxication render the comparifon un- 
avoidable. ‘This view of the character brings us back to his 
prototype Tom Jones; but the character of Manly feems 
more varied. He is defcribed as poffefling £a ca relefs. genero- 
ay in his nature, amidft various excellenci ies of his} heart 3 
with an irregular, but not ungraceful, excefs in his very virtues, 
which, though it neither forbids efteem, nor damps affection, 
yet gives the “alarm to delicacy, and checks the full pleafure of 
a fearlefs unfufpecting confidence.’ Unfortunately this nicely 
drawn character is not fufficiently brought forwar d by event 
as to be found the fame. We fee only | the thoughtlefs extras 
vagant, who, from an ill-timed intoxication, lofes the lady 
and the fincere penitent who regains her; for the refignation 
and the refcue feem to have little effect. If it were poflible 
to dramatize the fcene between Sophy Weitern and Mrs. Mil 
ler, with the fubfequent one between Sophia and Jones, the 

effect would be confiderable. ‘The weak attempts to imitate 
this part of the novel deferve no commendation. 

The character of lord Dartford. a man void of feeling, 
fentiment, or fincerity—uniting in him eyery con tradict ‘ion of 
depravity; cold, gay, oltentatious, and interefted,’ is well 
drawn; and, in the : {mall part of the play, in which he appears, 
well fupported. The ladies have few ‘difer imit tiny marks: 
the young ladies are all in love, very tender, "fait hful and cre 
‘dulous. Admiral Cleveland is an appendage to the play, a 
parenthetical character, which was not greatly wanted, and 
feemingly added to introduce Mr. King. We fhall felect, how- 
ever, a {fcenée in which he appears, as “it is lefs conne Ged with 
the reft of the comedy, and is, on the whole, highly humour- 
ous. Old Manly is juft left by mifs Herbert, the only young 
lady in the comedy who poffefics any {pirit, and the had been 
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enquiring of him for mifs Wingrove, at the fame time rally 
iny him on his youthful foibles at fixty-five. 


©‘ Old Manly. A faucy minx. 

» § Admiral. Come, Manly, you have too many of the fub- 
flantial affliGiions of life to contend with at preient to be ruffled 
by little breezes of this fori—But I am your friend, and I thought 
it'my duty as fuch to call upon you, and to do what a friend 
Ooght, to comfort you. 

‘ Old Manly. Why that was very kind, my old neighbour, 
very kind indeed—be feated I befeech you—Yes, indeed, ’ti 
very true, as you fay, Admiral, lama wretched, miferable, un- 
happy man, opprefs’d with forrows, laden with affli€tion—over- 
taken before my time, by many cares. Yet ’tis fomething, my 
worthy neighbour, to have a trulty friend, t@ take a kind interett 
in one’s misfcri:unes—to fhare, as it were, the fad load of life— 
to ride and tye with one in the weary pilyrimage—O ’tis a charm- 
ing thing to have a friend! 

‘ Admiral. I think fo indeed, and hope to prove as much— 
I have no other object but to comfort you— None, none.—You 
are indeed very unhappy. 

‘Old Manly. Very, very ! 

* Admiral. Why there’s your wife, now. 

‘ Old Manly. Aye—my wife—Oh! Oh! [4 long figh. 

© Admiral. Nay be comforted, my friend—be comforted— 

) Why the is of herfelf a fufficient load of mifery for any one poor 

pair of mortal fhoulders. Always fretfull, her fufpicions never 
afleep-——and her tongue always awake—conftantly making her ob- 
fervations, like a veffel fent out upon difcovery—ever on the 
watch, like an armed cutter, to cut off any little contraband toy, 
and to intercept any harmlefs piece of fmuggled amufement. 

Old Manly. Oh! ’tis dreadful, neighbour, quite dreadful 
indeed. 

‘ Admiral. Take comfort, my friend—What did I come here 
for? take comfort, I fay—There is your fon too. 
‘ Old Manly. Yes, my fon too,.an abandon’d profligate. 
‘ Admiral. Nay, if that were all, there might be hopes—the 
early little irregularities that grow out of the honeft paffions of: 
our nature, are fometimes an advantage to the ripened man ; they 
carry their own remedy along with them, and when remedied, 
they generally leave the perfon wifer and better than they found 
him—wifer for his experience, and better for the indulgence which 
they give him towards the infirmities of others—but a canting, 
whining, preaching profligate—a fermon, maker at twenty—a 
fellow that becomes a faint, before he’s a man—a beardlefs hypo- 
crite—a fcoundrel that cannot be content with common homely 
finning, but muft give it a relifh by joining a prayer with it in his 
mouth 
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mouth—of fuch a fellow there can be no hopes—no hopes in- 
deed. 

Old Manly. None, none. Oh miferable that T am, where 
will my affliction end? Where fhall I find confolation? 

©‘ Admiral. Confolation!—In me to be fure!—What elfe was 
the purpofe of my vifit? 1 forbear to fay any thing of your daugh- 
er, poor unhappy girl. 

© Old Manly. Conceal nothing from me. What has happened 
to my poor child—what has happened to her ? She was my favour- 
ite. Miferable man! O miferable man! 

‘ Admiral. Nay, if it will give you any comfort, I will tell 
you. It is my duty to do fo--why, fhe, you know, was defpe- 
rately in love with Charles Welford. He has turned her off, I 
find—difcharged her the fervice, and has fallen ia with fomebody 
elie; fo that I fuppofe by to-morrow morning we mry look for her 
birth, poor girl, in the ambuhh of a willow, or the retirement of 
a fifh-pond. 

© Old Manly. Now the fum of my calamities is complete 
[ Weeps| Now, indeed, the cup is irs, 8 undone man—miler- 
able hufband—wretched father ! 

© Admiral. Aye, and allto come upon you at your time of life 
too—Had your misfortunes reached you when you were in the vie 
gour of your days—[ Old Maal) dries bis eyes, and looks refentfully | 
when you retained enough of bodily ftrength and force of mind to 
cope with them—but—at your time of day, when the timbers 
are approaching faft towards decay, when the lights of the under- 
ftanding are upon the glimmer, and the reckoning of life is pretty 
nearly out—Oh ! ’tis too horrible. Faith, after all, 1 don’t know 
how to comfort vou. 

Old Manly. [in a rage.| [Both réfing.| I believe not, indeed; 
you fuity, mutty, old, foul mouthed, weather- beaten-coxcomb— 
timbers approaching faft to decay. Whofe timbers do you mean, 
old jury- matt ? Jook at your own crazy hulk—do—and don’t keep 
quoting your damn’d log-b 200k criticifms upon your juniors and 
your betters. 

‘ Admiral. Nay, my good friend. 

‘ Old Manly. Damn your friendfhip, and your goodnefs toa. 
I don’t like friendship that only wants me to hate myfelf—and 
goodnefs that only goes to prove every thing bad about me. So, 
good Mr. Yellow Admiral, fheer off—do—and till you can ftuf 
your old veffel with a cargo of more commoditable merchandize, 
don’t let me fee you in my Jatitude again. 

‘ Admiral. Sir, let me tell you, you may repent of this lan- 
guage ; and were it not for pity of your age and your misfore 
tunes 

‘ Old Manly. O curfe your pity; and as for misfortunes, 1 
know of none equal to your confolation. 

H 3 © Admi- 
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‘ Admiral. You fhall hear more of this, Mr. Manly. 

f Old Mazly. Not for the prefent, if you pleafe—if you want 
my life, take it—take any thing—only take yourfelf off. 

‘ Admiral. Very well, fir. You fhall hear from me at a pro- 
per time. [Afde.] I have made the old fool nobly miferable ; 
that’s fome comfort, however.’ 


It always give us pain not to confirm the plaudits of the 
theatre; but, when the author appeals alfo to the reader, Ais 
opinion mutt be given independent of the {plendor of the fcene 
and the excellence of the actors.— The prologue and epilogue 
are highly pleafing and truly humourous. 





Bes to and from the Rev. Philip Deddridge, D. D. late of 

_ Northampton: publifhe d from the Or iginals : with Notes ex- 
planatory and biographical. By T. Stedman, AM. A. 8vo. 
Os. beards. Longman. 1790. 


E acknowledge our having received much pleafure and 
information from thefe Letters. Independent of the 
laudable motive for w nich they are publifhed (to procure re- 
“9 for Dr. Doddridge’s relict), they have more than fufkh- 
ent att raction to recommend them to the public. To one 
clafs of readers they will be acceptable from the elegant vein 
of pious friendfhip which runs through them; and perfons 
interefted in the private hiftory of eminent men will find 
confiderable gratification in the perul fal. Dr. Doddridge’s 
popularity was not confined to the Diflenters. He enjoyed 
the friendfhip and 1correfpondence of many diftinguifhed church- 
men and laymenof rank, among whom we find the names of 
Warburton, Secker, Herring, Welt, Littleton, Halifax, &c. 
Nor is this a matter of furprize. Dr, Doddridge’s manner and 
principles were conciliating, and benevolent; a few men in 
the church and among the Diflenters, pofleffed of his ca- 
tholic f{pirit, would foon heal thofe divifions which the pride 
and petulance of our ponteaeicn divines are only making 
more wide. 

This volume contains 153 Sarnere: ; eight of which are from 
Mr. afterwards Dr. Clark of St. Albans; eight pafled between 
Dr. Doddridge and the rev. Mr. Hughes; two from Dr. Dod- 
dridge to two young ladies, on important occafions: twenty- 
four from Mr. Barker, a diffenting minifter in London; three 
from the rev. Mr. Coftard, to whom Dr. Kippis “wee done 
much juftice in the Biographia Britannica; eighteen from 
Dr. Warburton; three from Dr. Miles ; one from the rev. Dr. 
Pye; three from colonel Gardner ; three from Dr. Leland ; 
one from Mr. Jones; three from the rey. Mr. Jennings; one 

| from 
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from the rev. Mr. Blair; one from the rey. MW 
three from Dr. Oliver; two from Dr. Newton; three from 
Dr. Lardner; two from Dr. Secker, bifhop of Oxford; two 
from Dr. Herring, archbifhop of Canterbury, erroneoufly 
printed Dr. “hah he one from Dr. Ayfcough; two fron 
Dr. Grey; five from Dr. Hunt; two from the earl of 
Halifax; eighteen from Mr. Ne: 3 five from’Mr. Baker; 
feven from Mr. Neft; two from Dr. Maddox, bifhop of 
Worcefter; one from Dr. Sherlock, bifhop of London; 
ene from Dr. Cotton; one from the rev. Mr. Hildeiley 5 
two from the dutchefs of Somerfet ; and one from fir George 
Littleton, afterwards lord Littleton ; the reft are from Dr. 
Doddridege. 

It cannot be fuppofed that all thefe letters fhould poflefs an 
equal intereft. ‘ian ‘he firft eight, by Dr. Clark, may be recom- 
mended as contaimng many important hints ref veCling the 
courfe of itudy neceflary to be purfued by a candidate for the 
miniltry. Thofe between Dr. Doddrid: ize and Mr. Hughes 

re curious, as difplaying the private traits of two amiable 

characters. In letter 15th, however, we difcover Dr. Dod- 
drige difpenfing the warmeft confolations of piety to alleviate 
an evil, which to a man of fenfe will hardly nee ave 
heavy one, a blank lottery ticket! Letter 17, from Dr. Dod- 
drige to a young lady who had broke her arm, and letter 18, 
to another young lady, who was preparing for a voyage to the 
Eaft Indies, are early fpecimens of that ardent piety of fenti- 
ment and language which diftinguifhed the Dr’s fubfequent 
works. The latter we would recommend (though perhaps in 
vain!) to young ladies who are about to take a trip to the 
Fatt. 

Mr. Barker’s twenty-four letters contain fome curious in- 
formation refpecting the Diflenting intereft: They are w rit- 
tenina lively, pleafant ftyle. ‘“Uhe following paragraph from 
‘Letter 28, is worth tran{cribing. 


‘ The diffenting intereft is not lke itfelf; T hardly know it, 

It ufed to be famous for faith, holinefs, and love. I knew the 
#time when [ had no doubt, into whatever place of worfh:p I went 
among Diffenters, but that my heart would be warmed and com- 
forted, and my edification promoted. Now I hear prayers and 
fermons, which I neitherrel:fhnor underftand. Evangelical truth 
and duty are quite old-fafhioned things. Many f pulpi's are not 
fo much as chafte. One’s ears are fo dinned with Te afon, the great 
Jaw of reafon, and the eternal law of reafon, that it is enough 
to put one out of conceit with the chief onisinbea cy al Our own na- 
ture; becaufe it is idolifed, and even deified. How prone are 
men to extremes !” 
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This was written in 1744. How applicable to the prefent 
day requires no proof ! 


Mr. Barker’s account of an attempt ata comprebenfton, as it 
was called, deferves attention. 


‘As for the comprehen/fion, fo much talked of in town and coun- 
try, the utmoft T know of that matter is this: Mr. Chandler, 
while on a vifit to his friends at Norwich, happened to hear the 
bifhop deliver a charge to his clergy, which he thought not very 

. candid towards the Diffenters. One expreffion in it appeared to 
him invidious, which was, ‘* that the leaders of the rebellion were 
Prefbyterians, as appeared by the conduct of thofe lords in the 
Tower, who, during their imprifonment there, fent for Prefbyte- 
rian confeffors.”?>. Mr. Chandler, onhis return to London, wrote 
a letter to the bithop, complaining of his charge, and particularly 
of that.exprefiion. His letter was written very handfomely, and 
it brought avery civil, refpeétful anfwer. After the bifhop came 
to town, Mr. Chandler, at his defire, made him a vifit; in which 
they had much difcourfe; and amongft other things, there was 
talk of a comprehenfion. This vifit was followed, at Dr. Gooch’s 
defire, with another, when the bifhop of Salifbury was prefent ; 
who foon difcovered his fhrewdnefs, but faid, “* Our church, 
Chandler, confifts of three parts, doétrine, difcipline, and cere-, 
monies. As tothe laft, they fhould he left indifferent, as they are 
agreed on all hands to be. As to the fecond, our difcipline — 
——--—. Andasto the firft, what is your objefion?” Mr. 
Chandler anfwered, ‘* Your articles, my lord, muft be expreffed 
in feripture-werds; and the Athanafian creed difcarded.” Both 
the bifhops anfwered, ‘* They withed they were rid of that creed, 
and. had no objection to altering the articles into fcripture-words.” 

‘* But what fhould we do about re-ordination??? Towhich Mr. 
Chandler replied, ‘* None of us would renounce his Prefbyterian 
ordination ; but if theirlordfhips meant only to impofe their hands 
07 us, and by that rite recommend us to public fervice in their fo- 
cicty or conftitution, that perhaps might be fubmitted to.”” The 
two bifhops, at the conclufion of the vifit, requefted Mr. Chand- 
ler to wait on the archbifhop; which he did, and met the bifhop 
of Norwich there by accident. The archbifhop received him well jg 
and being told by Dr. Gooch, what-Mr. Chandler and he had 
been talking on, viz. a comprehenfion, the archbifhop faid, “* a very 
goodthing. He wifhed it with all his heart, and the rather, be- 
caufe this was a time, which called upon all good men to unite 
againft infidelity and immorality, which threatened univerfal ruin ; 
and added, he was encouraged to hope from the piety, learning, 
and moderation of many Diffenters, that this was a proper time 
to make the attempt.” <‘ But, may it pleafe your grace, faid 
Dr. Gooch, Mr. Chandler fays, the articles muft be altered into 
) the 
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the. words of fcripture.” ** And why not? replied the arch baie. 
Tt isthe impertinences of men, thrufting t their own words into ar- 
ticles; initead of the words of God, which have occafioned the 
moft of the divifions in the chriftian church, from the beginning to 
this day.””. The archbiihop added, that the bench of bifhops 
{¢emed to be of his mind ; that he fhould be glad to fee Mr. Chanc- 
Jer again, buat was then obliged to go to court. 

‘ And this is all I know of this affair. I have fmiled at fome 
who feem mightily frighted at it; who are very angry with Mr. 
Chandler, and cry out, ‘© We wo’n’t be comprehended, we wo’n’t 
be comprehended.” One would think they imagined, it was like 
being electrified, or inoculated for the fmall-pex. But molt of 
thefe fault-finders, | apprehend, are angry with Mr. Chandler 
for an expreilion he made ule of in his fecond vifit, when urging 
the expediency of oxpealling the articles in fcripture-] languag¢, he 
faid, it was for others, not himfelf, he fuggeited this, his own 
confcience not being diffatisfied with them as they now ftood, for 
he freely owned himfelt to be a moderate Calvinitt.’ 


In Mr. Coftard’s three letters are fome criticifms on different 
texts, and a poetical fable, which is pretty at leaft. Dr. War- 
burton’s letters, which follow, will be ferviceable to his fu- 
ture biographers. He was at this time a parifh prieft, but 
there is much of the Bisuop oF GLoucEsrTER in his letters, 
much of § that haughty confidence which he difdained to con- 
ceal, or mollify*.’ His friendfhip for Dr. Doddridge was, 
bowew er, fincere and warm; and his laft letter, which appears 
to have been written a very fhort time before Dr. Doddridge’s 
death, will not be read without a portion of that tendernefs 
which the author feit. His remarks on various cotemporaries 
are fometimes juft, but always /Varburtonian, and his con- 
tempt for his adverfaries was equally forcible, whether expref- 
fed in private or public. Dr. Miles’ letters contain nothing 
particular. Thofe from col. Gardiner confirm the account of 
his pi ety given by Dr. Doddridge in his Life, but will not pro- 
bably be much relifhed now-a-days. Mr. Jones’ letter con 
tains notices of fome ufeful books, and breathes throughout 3 
catholic {pirit.—Dr. Jennings dilates on news and chit-chat 
in avery agreeable manner. Mr. Blair, author of the poem, 
entitied the Grave, mentions that this performance was offer 

ed to two bookfellers, who would not run the rifk of publifh- 
ing it. ‘The fpirit of the trade has become lefs illiberal fince.. 
Dr. Lardner’s letters contain fome curious remarks on parts of 
Dr. Doddridge’s Family Expofitor. Dr. Secker’s (bifhop of 
Oxford) letter, does honcur to his candour.’ He exprefles a 
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very favourable opinion of the Diffenters, and a defire of union 
with them, ‘ wherein zndifferent things may be altered or LEFT 
FREE.” Archbifhop Herring’s letters are little more than 
cards, yet they ferve to fhew the high refpect he entertained 
for his correfpondent. Dr. Ayfcough informs Dr. Doddridge 
of his having prefented his Ri/e and Progre/s of Religion to the 
princefs of Wales, who received it very gracioufly. He adds, 


«I thank God, I have one great encouragement to quicken me 
in my duty, which is, the good difpofition of the children in- 
trulted to me; as an inftance of it, 1 mutt tell you, that prince 
George (to his honour and my fhame) had learned feveral pages 
of your little book of verfes, without any directions from me ; and 
I muft fay of all the children (for they are ail committed to my 
care), that they are as conformable and as capable of receiving 
inftruction as any I ever yet met with.’ 


Our readers need not be told that this PrRIncE GEORGE is 
our prefent SOVEREIGN. Dr. Ayfcough was domefttic tutor 
in the family. 

Dr. Grey’s letters are not worthy of notice, unlefs as tefti- 
monies of his-friendfhip for Dr. Doddridge. Dr. Hunt’s let- 
ters are more interefting; he mentions, among other anec- 
dotes, that Mr. Littleton ochalod the anedk of LL. D. which 
was offered him at Oxford, for his book on St. Paul’s con- 
verfion : he faid, 


« That he chofe not to be under any particular attachments ; 
that, if he fhould happen to write any thing of the like kind for 
the future, it might not appear to proceed from any other motive 
whatioever, but a pure defire of\doing good.’ 


Mr. Neale difplays a great regard for the interefts of Chrif- 
tianity. He gives fome account of Dr. Watts’s willand MSS, 
and comments on the events of the day with much good fenfe, 
One anecdote has fome pleafantry. 


‘Mr. Pickering, not being able to preach at his lecture sbont 
a fortnight ago, appointed Mr. Rogers in his ftead, who took for 
his text fome paffage of St. Paul, wherein we are faid ‘* ro be dead 
to the law’? which he explained in the high Antimonian fenle ; 
the clerk afterwards fung the following lines; 


«© The men that keep thy law with care, 
And meditate thy word, 

Grow wi/er than their teachers are, 
And better know the Lord !”’ 


Mr. Baker’s letters refpect his employment as a teacher of 


the deaf and dumb, and give fome account of the firft experi- 
ments 
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micnts on e dye &c. &c. The remaining letters in this 
volume, from Mr. Weft, bifhop Maddox, &c. are highly cre- 
“ditable to the piety and talents of their refpective writers. 

Thofe written by Dr. Monisiaer himielf, as they chiefly 
relate to his purfuits, and the ftate of his mind under various 
occurrences, will be nist valuable to fuch of his admirers as 
are refolved 


‘ To lofe no drop of that immortal man,’ 


Many of them, however, exhibit inftances of a fmall foible in 
his character, as Dr. Kippis delicately terms it, §‘ which was 
that of reprefenting rien too much parade the various employ- 
ments and bufinefs wherein he was engaged.’ We could blame 
him for another foible, perhaps the oppofite, that of brooding 
in a melancholy mood over the inutility of his life and labours. 
But it is not our province to criticife a character which has 
been fo long before the public. No man can fay that Dr. 
Doddridge lived in vain ; if he lot time in youth (which does 
not appear to have been the cafe), few men. knew better how 
to redeem it; and, from the Letters before us, it appears that 
he died tied ‘ally lamented.—-This volume, we hope, will be 
ufeful in another refpect. It will fhew in what perfe&t peace 
and pure friendfhip men of different churches and perfuafions, 
bifhops and diffenters, may live, if their minds are untinCtured 
by faction, and their labours dévoted to one grand object con- 
fcientioufly purfued. 
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Clarendon’s accurate and copious Account of the Debates of the Houfe 
of Commons on Mr. Wilberforce’s Motion for an Abolition of the 
SlaveTrade. 8v0. 6d. Cooke. 1792. 


_ very fingular debate, and its unexpeéted decifion, deferves 

to be carefully recorded. The prefent account is felected from a 
periodical work called the Senator; and the accuracy of the re- 
port we haveno reafon to impeach, It feems very nearly to coin- 
cide with the ufual diurnal records, 


An Antidoze to popular Frenzy, particularly to the prefent Rage for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade; with a View to the probable 
Confequences, both prefent and remote. By F. Scatiergood, Mer- 
chant. Sve, 6d. Gardner. 1792. 

A hiftory of different popular manias ; with the frequently re- 
peated argumentsagainft the abolition of the flave-trade. It comes 
-400 late: treafon has done its work. 

T houghis 
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Thoughts in Favour of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and the 
Emancipation of the Negroes, re/pectfully infcribed to the honcurable 
" Houfe of Commons. By F. Stone, M. 4. F.S. 4. 80. 


1s. 
Stalker. 1792. 


The fubjeé&t is now almoft at an end; but we wifh we cculd 
conclude it with a.brighter lift of publications. Mr. Stone de- 


ferves our praife for his humanity, but we can grant him no other 
meed. 


An Appeal to the Candour and Fuftice of the People of England, in 
Behalf of the Weft India Merchants and Planters, founded on plain 
Fads and incontrovertible Arguments. 8v0. 25.6d. Debrett. 
1792. : 

This Appeal confifts of the fpeeches of Mr. Baillie, Mr. Vaughan, 
colonel Tarlton, and Mr. Jenkinfon, on the queftion of the abo- 
lition ; fpeeches highly honourable to the authors, replete with 
good fenfe and found reafoning. ‘That of Mr. Vaughan in parti- 
cular required very ferious and particular attention. 


An Apology for Slavery ; or, fix cogent Arguments againft the imme- 
diate Abolition of the Slave Trade. 8vo. ts. Johnlon. 1792. 
The hackneyed arguments of the apologifts for flavery, deliver- 

ed with too much levity, and too little refpect for /ome of the in- 


dividuals concerned in procuring the abolition, who undoubtedly 
acted from the beft motives. 


Obfervations on Slavery, and the Confumption of the Produce of the 
Veft India Iflands. 8vo. 15s. Booley. 1792. 


Our advocate for the Weft India merchants and Wef Indian 
productions, endeavours to fhow that the difufe of fugar will have 
no effeét on the condition of the flaves, that the mileries of the 
negroes have been greatly exaggerated, and that the abolition of 
the trade will be highly injurious to this country. Each pofition 
he endeavours to fupport with all his eloquence; but, in each, he 
has only fucceeded in a certain degree. ‘The houfe of commons 
has refolved to meet all the inconveniencies ; and, if fupported by 


the other branches of the legiflature, to- their decifion we mutt 
bow. 


~ Confiderations on the Slave-Trade, and the Confumpticn of Weft In- 


dian Produce. S8vo. 1d. Parfons. 1792. 


The firft part of this pamphlet is an extra& from Mr. Cooper’s 
Letters on the flave-trade, and what relates to the confumption 
ef Welt Indian produce has already appeared. It is too warm, 
eager, and virulent to deferve 2 moment’s reflection: we need 


fcarcely add, that it is in favour of the abolition, and diffuades 
from the ufe of Weft Indian produftions. 


Extrags 
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Extras from the Evidence delivered befcre a fele® Committee of the 
Houfe of Commons, in the Years 1790 and 17913; on the Part of 
the Petitioners for the Abolition of the Slave-Trade. 8v0. 4d. 
Jordan. 1792. 

Mutilated extracts to ferve the caufe of humanity ; one of the 
pie fraudes, which the confcience, with a good end in view, 
fometiies can reconcne itlelf te. 


No Rum!—No Sugar! or, the Voice of Blood, being half an Hour’s 
Converfation, between a Negro and an Englifo Gentleman, foewing 
the horrible Nature of the Slave-Trade. 8vo. 3d. Parfons. 
A repetition of horrible ftories, collected with diligence, pre- 

ferved with care, and exaggerated, we fear, by defign. The form 

. ? 
only is new. 


A Vindication of the Addre/s to the People of Great Britain, on the 
Uje of Weft India Produce. With fome Obfervations and Faas 
relative to the Situation of Slaves.. In Anfwwer to a Female Apolo- 
gift for Slavery, 8v0. 2d. Gurney. 1792. 


A contemptible farrago of old worn-out arguments, and affedted 
humanity. 


A Summary of the Evidence produced before the Committee of the 
‘Privy Council, and before a Committze of the Houfe of Commons ; 
relative to the Slave-Trade. 8vo. 6d. Bell. 1792. 


It is fuficient to remark, that this Summary is collected by an 
enemy to the abolition of the flave-trade. The bias is confpicu- 
ous in every part of the detail; and though we tannot impeach 
the fidelity of what is faid, we know that much of the evidence 
is concealed. 


Subftance of a Speech intended to have been made on Mr. Wilber force's 
Motion for the <Abclition of the Slave-Trade. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Owen. 1792. 

This Speech is, in many refpedcts, an able one: we could have 
wifhed that the author had been heard; for he might have con- 
vinced fome members, and he would, probably, have inftructed 
many. 


Hiftorical Sketches of the Slave-Trade, and of its Effe&s in Africa. 


Addreffed to the People of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Muncafter. 8vo. 25. Stockdale. 1792. 


Thefe anecdotes are by no means new: they are the colleétion 
of an intelligent and humane author, for the purpofe of fhowing 
the unjuflifiable nature of the flave-trade, and the futility of the 
arguments in its fupport, 
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The Left of Humanity : addrefed to Engiifomen. By a Native of 
Africa. 8vo. 6d. Scatchard and Whitaker. 1792. 


A fly rogue! We muft not give up Weft Indian commodities, 


from motives of kindnefs to the poor flaves, who muft neceffarily 
fare the worfe for it; to fay nothing of the difadvantages which 
may attend the planters. ‘The veil is too flimfy to conceal the 
real intention, and we cannot difmifs the sauthor with even the 
cheering confolation of having executed his ¢af with ability. 


A fecond Addrefs to the People of Great Britain : containing a new 
and moft powerful Argument to abftain from the Ufe of Weft In- 
dia Sugar, 8vo. id. Evans. 1792. 

We cannot too feverely reprobate fuch very indelicate and ims 
proper obfervations, even if we allow them tobe juft. But, the 
are as fallacious as they are unjultifiable, 


The Duty of abftaining from the Use of Weft India Produce, a Speech, 
delivered at Coachmaker’s Hall, Jan. 12, 179% 2m0. 1d. 
Hawkins. 1792. 


We know not what conviction this fpeech carried in Coach- 
maker’s-hall : to us it appears to deferve very little attention. 


Reafons for not figning the Petition ; or the Abolition Scheme taken in- 
to cool and candid Confideration. 8vo. 3d. Evans. 1792., 


We have fufficiently fhown, that we are not ready to follow the 
advocates for the abolition to the utmoft extent of the plans in 
which they have in part fucceeded ; but, onthe other hand, we 
cannot acquiefce in this author’s reafoning in defence of flavery. 
The arguments are nearly fimilar to thofe employed in the ¢ Scrip- 
tural Refearches’ publifhed about three years fince. 


Remarks on a Speech, made to the National Afembly of France, by 
the Deputies from the General Affembly of the French Port-of St. 
Domingo. With Obfcrvations ou the Evidence delivered before a 
Seled Committee of the Houfe of Commons 121790 and 1791, on the 
Part of the Petitioners for the Abolition of the SlaveTrade. 8ve. 
64. _ Johnfon.' 1792. | 


The deputies from St. Domingo attributed the infurredtion to 
the friends of the blacks; this opinion Mr. Mallet endeavours to 
refute ; but though his friend thought his arguments unan{werable, 
we think very differently. 


Remarks on the late Decifion of the Houfe of Commons re/peding the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. By T. Gifborue, M. A. 8vo. 15. 
White and Son. 1792. 


The abftract of the late debate in parliament, which terminat- 
ed in voting the gradual abolition of the flave-trade, forms the 
principal part of this pamphlet. It is given with great judgment - 
and 
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and accuracy. he reft relates to the compenfation which fome 
have fuppofed to be due to the planter ; but Mr. Gifborne is fully 
of opinion, and fupports it by ftrong reafoning, that no compen- 
fation can be with juitice demanded The fhort anfwer alfo to thofe 
who defend flavery from facred hidory deferves much attention, 


A Defence of the Planters in the Weft Indies. By Feffe Foot, Sur- 
geon. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 1792. 


Amidft fome obfervations not perfeétly applicable, and a few 
arguments of lefs importance, Mr. Jeffe Foot adduces many jut 
remarks, drawn from perfonal obfervation, an attention to the 
evidence produced, and pretty extenfive information. e points 
out, with great propriety, many important abufes at home, which 
call for the interference of the friends of humanity in a much 
greater degree than the miferies of the flaves, whofe condition ‘is, 
he thinks, on the whole, greatly fuperior to that of our peafants. 


RRL 1G 1 OF VU. 3, oe 


Commerce in the Human Species, and the enflaving of innocent Per- 
Sons, inimical to the Laws ef Mofes and the Go/pel of Chrifi. A 
Sermon, preached at Prefcot-ftreet, Goodman’s Fields, Janu. 29, 
1792. By Abraham Booth i2amo. 3d. Diailly. 


On this hackneyed fubjeé& it is impoffible to add any thing 
new, within the limits of a Sermon. Mr. Booth may on other 
occafions deferve our commendation: we can only now fay that 
he does not incur our cenfure. 


The Religious Principles of a Prefoyterian, founded on his Knowledge 
of Nature, and prifcribed Authorities. 8vo. 15. Robinfons. 
1792. 

This is a confeffion of faith of an individual rather than of a 


fet: it is a trifling little work, fcarcely of importance in any 
view. 


A concife View of Chriftianity; or, a foort Catechi/m, explaining 
Some of the principal Doctrines of the Chriftian Religion; fuited to 
young People. By the Rev. J. Farman. 8vo. 4d. Matthews. 
1792. 

An old calviniftic catechifm, abfurd and incomprehenfible. 


4 Letter from Beelzebub, addreffed to a Chriftian Church in Edin~ 
burgh; or, a Supplement to a Pamphlet, entitled Chrift the True 
Refi; or, the Fewif Sabbath a Type of Chrifi. 2m. 4d. 
Ath. 1792. 

We were at firft Rartled at finding the communication fo free 
between this world and the regions of darkneis ; but thefe appre- 
henfions were in fome meafure relieved, by finding that the Let- 
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ter was publithed fourteen years fince in Edinburgh; and thoug? 
we have {ulpeéted various late manceavres to be of infernal dript, 
we can affure our readers, and we doubt not but this affurance wil! 
afford them confiderable confolation, that we have not heard of 
any other djrect communication.— Beelzebub, who was always 
2 deep politician, feems highly rejoiced at a publication called 
« Chrift the true Reit,? a work defigned to fthow,” that the 
keeping any one day holy, is not an efiential part of the doctrine 
of Chrift. His examination of the arguments, and his attempts to 
fhow their futility, 1s not egually in charager: many of the obfervae 
tions, however, are very accurate dnd judicious. 


A Recommendation of F amily Religion: addrefid to Chriftians of all 
Denominations, 8y Beijamin Kine 2 foury, 80. 2d. .Jonafon. 
792- 
The pieface to the author’s coileQion of family prayers ; plain, 
practical, and pious. 


Lowe to Exemies explained and recommended, ina Difcourfe delivered 
to the Two Societies of the Old and New Meetings, in Birming- 
ham, lately burnt down. By R. Schelefield. 8v0. 1s John- 
fon. 1791. 

We are neither furprifed nor difpleafed that a Diffenter fhould 
feel the late events very acutely, which every lover of order and 
fubordination muft lament and reprobate. Mr. Scholefield, how- 
ever, laments them as a man and a Chriltian : his difcourfe is truly 
pious and practical. 

Extra&s from Sermons preached in K 

1792. 

A Philippic againft princes and civil eftablifhments, which we 
dare not minutely criticife; for the beft of reafons, that after fome 
time carefully reading and refle&ting on it, we have fcarcely in 
any paflage been able to difcover the author’s particular drift or 
meaning, 





Abbey. 4t0. 25. Stewart. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Vindicig Landavenfes: or StriGures on the Bifhop of Landaff’s late 
Charge, in a Letter to bis Lordfhip. ato. 15, Rivingtons. 1792. 


Inftead of a vindication, this is a mild but firm expoftulation 
with the bifhop of Landaff on fome parts of his charge. Mr. 
Burke, the author thinks, was an inconfiderate friend of the flate; 
Dr. Watfon, in a-way fomewhat fimilar, has betrayed the caufe 
of the church. The principal part of this very able expoftulation 
refers to what his lordfhip had obferved relating to the real con- 
neétion between church and ftate, and the conduct of the French 
reformers, in this refpect, His obfervations on the former point 
are 
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ate judicious and accurate: on the latter fubjeé&t, he thews that 
the conftitutional clergy are bound by oaths much ftronger thanour 
own teft laws. On the whole, we have read this pamphlet with 
great fatisfaction, and think that the fame of no author would 
be fullied by prefixing his name to it. 


4 Letter tothe Rev. R: Farmers D. D. relative to the Edition of 


Shak/peare, publifhed in 1790. And fome laté Critici/ms on that 
Work. By E. Malone, Bfq. 8v0. 1s. Robinfons. 1792. 


We noticed in our laft volume the attack on Mr. Malone by 
the author of the ‘ Remarks,’ &c. to which he has now condef- 
cended to reply. We fhall only fay that we with him to be bet- 


ter engaged. Ai fteed of a generous nature difdains to plunge 
at every fly that ftings him. 


A Proteft againft T. Paine’s Rights of Man. Addreffed to theMems 
bers of the Book Soctety of ———. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 1792. 


A bold manly proteft againft the dorines of a moft infamous 
publication, which, notwithitanding every effort, is now daily fink= 
ing into contempt. It feems, however, to have been illstimed, for 
we fee no reafon why it fhould be prohibited, If there is not vir- 
tue and good fenfe enough in any fociety, or in the nation, to 
refift fuch infidious poifon, neither deferve to be fupported of 
affifted. 


Curfory Remarks on Paine’s Rights of Man, 8vo. 6d. Parfons: 
: 17926 
Thefe remarks are truly curfory : they are neither enlivened by 
humour, nor enforced by indignation. It is a pop-gun aimed at 
an entrenchment. : 


> Oo & TF 4 ¢ & & 


A Mock Elegy, in Irregular Verfe, on the Jappofed Demife of P—» 
P—, Efg. M.D. 4t0. 25.6d. Hookham. 1792. 


Horrible! moft horrible—Zcce fignum. 


« Rare were the endowments of his mind, 
Compos’d of fpleen and gall ; 
His dark infidious eye 
The wicked did appal, 
And gave nat to his thoughts the lie. 
On his malignant brow 
Never did fit the placid fmile, 
Unlefs exprefsly fafhion’d to beguile. 
Nor did the fhadow of a doubt remain, 
With thofe the heart could read, 
That he 
By nature was decreed 


Cr. R.N. Ar. (V.) May, 1792. 
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Undoubted heir 
Unto the demons fel! of Envy and defpair. 


His private ends to fait 
On bufinefs foul, 
Like an eave-dropper, he 
About the town would prowl ; 
And for integrity ° 
Profeffions fair did fubftitute. 
Of emiffaries bafe an hott he kept in pay, 
Himfelf the Cerberus to guard them on their way.’ 


Can our readers with for a farther account, or more fpecimens 
of this dull doggrel, this indifcriminating invettive? {peak —who 
thall fay for you ?—-*Away with it’ is the ananimous cry—let it 
fink unheard, unknown. 


A Member of Parliament’s Review of his fof Seffion, in a Poetical 
Epifile to bis Wife in the Country. By Sir Solomon Gundy, LL D. 
FIRS. F. AS. R. ALS M. Po!!! gto. 1s. Ridgway. 1792. 


We have met Sir Solomon on better ground, and more advan- 
tageoufly drefied, if he really has not affumed the name of a quon- 
dam political poet, whofe attempts were of a fuperior kind. His 
prefent Review is tedious, dull, and unpoetical; a fentence which 
fone might impute to our thinking weil of the conduct of admi- 
niftration, on the whele, if we had not fhewn that we can relifh 
wit and humour from either fide of the houfe. Let not our rea- 
ders, however, be contented with our uniupported opinion: the 
fo owing lines are by no méans the worft which can be feleGed 
from the poem. 


‘ Thus the dawn of the feffion unclouded had pafs’d 
With a clearnefs too brilliant much lorger to lait ; 
Lord Mulgrave look’d bright, witty Jekly fmil’d clever, 
And Drake thought his eloquence greater than ever: 
Kv’n Pybus felt rich in his ffock of expreflion, 
And Belgrave in quoting ne’er made one digreflion : 
(For, in trath, by good luck, it ne’er happen’d to fall, 
‘t’o his lordthip, to make one quotation at a'l !) 
E:v’u the golden lock’d Beaufoy his ftiffnefs remov’d, 
And great Steele dar’d afk queftions before he approv’d. 
With their confequence fwoln, in their numbers fecure, 
And {wimming in virtue fo prefumptively pure, 
With rapturous praife on each other beftowing, 
To feif-admiration thefc worthies were growing ; 
When a motion terrific was mov’d to expofe 
The corruption and tricks of the treafury Rofe! 
You muft know, that this Roi is reputed to clear, 
Independent of fees, full eight thoufand a year: 

I meaa 
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I mean of fuch fees, all in office well know, 
Je in con{cience dares take, not in confcience allow 3 
Or why at the treafury thus day after day, 
Do fome fmile at difpatch, others pine at delay? 
Or why, clerks and commiffioners {uffer’d to clear, 
In the tax-oflice near forty thoufand a year? 
But a truce to premifes, fince every one knows, 
Tis not eafy to fathom the pocket of Rofe !’ 


Tea axed Sugar, or the Nabob and the Creo'e. A Poem, in two 
Cantos, by Timothy Touchftone, Gent. 410. 15 Ridgway. 1792+ 


The Eait Indian adventurer’s progrefs is the fubject of the 
firft canto of this dull produdion: the condué of the Creole 
is fligmatized in the fecond. The poetry is extremely mean, 
and the wit of the whole lies in the motto, taken from the Beg- 
gar’s Opera. 


‘ Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong.’ 


L A W.. 


4 Treatife upon the Laws of England now tn Force for the Recovery 
of Debt, poiniing out the many Abujes of them. By F. Prujean, 
£/q. 8vo. 25. Sewell. 1591. 

While a laudable humanity for the happinefs and comfort of 
our fellow-creatures, with juft ideas of the value of liberty, and 
fome regard to the political inexpediency of confining many per- 
fons, whofe induitry may be of fervice to the ftate, influence thofe 
who oppofe imprifonment for debt, the neceflity of k:eping in- 
violate thofe laws, which were calculated for the ie. arity of pro- 
perty and the fupport of credit, has formed a ftrong barrier a¢ainit 
innovation. {[t has long been the with of many refi-Cting perfons 
to abridge the confinement of debtors, without alarmi.g credi- 
tors, and it is foon, we apprehend, to be the fubje& o: ihe legi- 
flature’s confideration. Mr. Prujean’s plan feems to be in many 
refpeGts judicious. We have read it with attention, and re- 
flected on it with care; and the only objedtion which occurs tous, 
is the extenfion of the powers of the magiftrates, a circumftance 
of growing importance in this country, when, from the excife- 
Jaws and other regulations, the trials by jury are too much abridg- 
ed. To the plan in general we can only wifh fucce!s ; for, at this 
period, it would be indecent to be copious in our remarks on it. 
If it comes before us at another time, we fhall not decline the dif- 
quifition, 


A Differtation, foowing that the Houfe of Lords, iz Cafes of Fudi- 
cature, are bound by precifely the fame Rules of Evidence as are ob- 
Served by all other Courts. By E, Chrijiiam, E/g. 8v0. 25, Od. 
Deighton. 1792. 

Rr, Chriftian, with great force of argument, with an elegance 
I 2 and 
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and perfpicuity of difcuffion, of which, in the legal department, 
we have fcarcely any example, fhows very fatisfactorily, that the 
houfe of lords, in their judicial capacity,-are really bound by the 
fame rules of evidence as the jnferior courts; not only becaufe 
thefe rules are founded on reafon, but, as departing from them 
would open the door for the admiflion of a difcretionary power, 
the extent of which could nat be traced. In the Appendix, he 
refumes his former argument refpecting the ceffation of an im. 
peachment on the diffolution of parliament, and ftrengthens it by 
fome new precedents. The general voice of the profeffion feems 
to declare this to be legal, or at leait what was legal; but parlia- 
ment, after a folemn deliberation, has changed the law in this re~ 
{pect : and having alseady had occafion to give our opinion, con- 
ftitutionally, rather than legally, on the fame fide, we certainly 
cannot now alter it, when fupported by fuch high authority. 


An Enquiry into the Extent of the Pcwer of Furies, on Trials of In- 
di&ments or Informations, for publifoing Sediticus, or other Cri- 
minal Writings or Libels. 8v0. 18. 6d. Debret. 


Our author is an able and a very candid fupporter of the 
power of juries, jn the extent which the houfe of commons have 
agreed to allow them. We have had occafion‘to give a different 
Opinion; but, while the quettion is at iffue in the firft court of ju- 
dicature in the world, it would be impertinent to enter into any 
difquifitions on the fubjeét. 


OLfervations on the Police or Civil Government of Weftminfter, with 
a Propofal for a Reform. By Edward Sayer, Efqg. 410. 25. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1792. 


Thefe obfervations were firft publifhed in 1784; but, at that 
time, they feem to have efcaped our notice. It is enough at pre- 
fent to obferve, that Mr. Sayer gives the hiftory of the civil go- 
vernment of Weftminfter, now grown to an extent which its firft 
legiflators could not have expected ; points out the defeéts of the 
prefent police, and adds his approved plan, which we think, in 
many refpeéts, an excellent one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advice to the Poor; with a foort Remonftrance to thofe in bigher 
Circumftances. By F. Stovin. 8vo. 1s. Clarke. 1792. 


While by the prevalence of Sunday-fchools, knowledge is more 
than ufvally diffufed, it has been the object of regret, that the poor 
have fo few works in their hands from which they can derive in- 
‘ftraéion. In our opinion, indeed, this is no great lofs; for, in 
teaching them to read, and think, it is not defigned that they 
fhould become fcholars, or even general readers : yet we mean not 

to 
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to obtrude our own opinion in oppofition to that of the world» 
and fhal! diligently attend to the merit of every work, on the 
itandsru of the author’s defign. This advice, therefore, we think 
in every refpect judicious and proper. Perhaps the conftruction of 
the fentences is fometimes too complicated, and the ideas not fuf- 
ficiently clear: it is, however, on the whole, a valuable performance, 
tending to make the poor wifer, better, and, above all, happier. 


Leffons of a Gover nefs to her Pupils: or, Fournal of the Method a- 
dopted by Madame de Sillery-Brulart (formerly Counte/s de Genlis, 
in the Education of the Children of M. d’Orleans) firft Prince of 
the Blood-Royal. Publifbed by herfelf. Tranflated from the French. 
3 Vols. 12mo..12s. Robinfons. 1792. 


We have given fome account of this work in our laft Rewaiie: 
it is only neceflary to announce the tranflation, which feems to be 
executed in general with fidelity, and often with elegance. 


The Cafe of the Sugar Colonies. 8vo0. 2s. Johnfon. 1792. 


This is a mild, candid, able, and difpaffionate review of the fitu- 
ation of the fugar colonies, and the late propoials for reducing 
the price of fugar: the impropriety only of interfering with what 
is at prefent before the legiflature alone prevents us from offerin 
fome obfervations on it. We may be, however, allowed to obferve, 
that in enumerating the caufes of the high price of fugar, the author 
has forgotten what has had fome effect, the attempts to monopolize, 
though the influence of the monopoly has been léfs than is com- 
monly fuppofed ; and, in eftimating the difadvantages of import- 
ing Eaft India fugar, he has.improperly addiced our trade in 
China as an example. Yet on the whole he pleads the caufe of 
the Weft Indian planter very ably, and his work requires very 
ferious attention. 


The Patriot: or, Political, Moral, and Philofophical Repofitory- 
No. 1. JI. Ill. 3d. each. 12mo. Robinfons. 1792. 


The objeé&t of this periodical pamphlet, publifhed every other 
Tuefday morning, is to diffeminate a more general knowledge of 
the Erglifh conftitution, and to point out occafionally its defetts. 
We own that our ideas of the Englith conftitution and its defe@s 
differ from thofe of the editor’s; but, though his principles are 
thofe of the Whigs, they are not of the moft violent kind. 


The Beauties of Hoyle and Paine; or, a Compendium of eafy Rules 
neceffary to be known by ewery Wiift-player: with Maxims, by 
General Scot. i12mo. 15. Cox. 1792. 

The merit of this colle€tion muft depend on the abilities of the 
compiler: unfortunately we have not a fingle gambler in our 
corps, to determine on the merit of the work before us. We 
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applied for affifance at Brookes’, but fad a work of this kind quite 
out of their way. 
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A Letter on the Point of Honour at Newmarket. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 
1792. 

We hope it is not intended, in this letter, to apologife for a late 
affair at Newmarket, fince the reafoning is literally this. New- 
market is over-run with fharpers, and therefore noblemen or gen- 
tlemen, who wifh to contend on the courfe, muft be allowed to 


——— practife the fame arts. If the premifes are true, the con- 
clufions we fhould draw would be very different. 


Fragments of the Hiffory of John Bull, By Sir Humphry Polef- 
worth, Bart. 2s.6d. Hookham. 1792. 


Swift’s Hitory of John Bull is well known, and fo truly exe 
cellent, that every follower in this path muit appear in a difad- 
vamtageous light. Our author fketches, with a beld but carelefs 
pencil, the late revolutions in America and France, in the hum- 
bie guife of family-anecdotes, and perhaps he would have pleafed 
us more, if this mode of writing had not been already carried to 
xs higheft pitch, The following humourous account of the new 
doftrines deferves great commendation. 


« The principal pofition of the new doétrine was, that nothing 
could be a more capital error than to affert that the caput (for 
half their fyhlem confifted of technical terms) was the head of the 
body. In aman of fix feet high, faid they, the legs, abdomen, 
venter, partes anomales, the brachia, the pectus, with the vifcera, 
and their contents, not forge’ting the anus, with its organization, 
which is one of the moit fundamental parts, contain in cubic 
meafure more than 5,000 inches, while the caput cannot be al- 
Jowed more tran 100. From hence it follows clearly, indifpu- 
tably, and without a poflibility of doubt, that the body muft be 
conlidered as the mott effential part of the human machine, and 
ought to be mdulged and-taken care of, even to the entire de- 
firu€tion and -negiect of the caput, if neceffary for its welfare, 
They very threwaly afked, what the caput, or head, does towards 
the fupport of the human frame? Do not the legs carry it, the 
ftomach and vifcera feed it, the liver fupply it with gall, the heart 
with blood, and the lungs with breath ? Do not the arms furnith 
all its wants from without; while this fame proud excrefcence, 
called the head, rides triumphant upon the ufeful membeys, ev- 
joys the agvregate fruit of thejr labours, revels in whatever can 
graufy fight, tatie, and hearing, {melling ; {carcely allows feeling to 
the reft to the limbs, and condemns them to any flavery it pleafes ? 
They therefore encouraged all men to throw off the yoke of this 
fyftem of their grandmothers and nurfes, boldly to cut of their 
heads, or at leaft to reduce them to fome proper fvbjection to their 
_ bodies, and to make them mere funtionaries of their limbs. 
A Letter 
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ff Letter to a Member of Parliament, on Mail-Coaches. By T. 
Pennant. 8vo. 1s. Faulder. 17y2. 


This Letter chiefly relates to local turnpike concerns, and the 
lofs fuflained by the mail-coaches being exempted from paying 
the tolls. ‘They are in no refpe@ theobjects of a literary jour- 
nalitt. 


The Literary Bouquet, a Selefion of Effays in Profe, from admired 
Authors. isms. 2s.6d. Barton. 1792. 


Colle&ions are always pleafing, and generally interefting ; but 
we do not admire the tafte which directed the choice in the felec- 
tion before us. Some pieces are gcod, bat many are indifferent. 


Short Expoftulations andT boughts on Suicide. 8vo.6d. Evans. 1792. 


We can commend the author’s good intentions only: the exe- 
cution is very frequently imperfe&t, and the whole by no means 
calculated to turn the purpofed fuicide from his defign. 


4 Dialogue between a Clergyman of the Church of England and a 
Lay-Gentleman: occafioned by the late Application to Parliament 
for the Repeal of certain Penal Laws againf? Anti-Trinitarian:. 
8vo. 1s. Bladon. 1792. 


The lay gentleman is an acute and fubtle difputant; but the 
clergyman is treated a little unfairly; or, if thedialogue really took 
place, has in fome inftances betrayed his own caufe. We own, 
that the difpute does not appear to us of importance; penal ftatutes 
never put in force are nearly the fame as no ftatutes at all. But 
it will be added, they may be put in force. We would afk the 
Diffenters, if they really dread this event? 


The Moderate Reformer; or, a Propofal to corre& fome Abufes in the 
prejent Eftablifhment of the Church of England, in a Manner that 
would tend to make it more ufeful to the Advancement of Religion, 
and to increafe the Re/pecdt and Attachment of its Clergy. 80. 
is. Debret. 1791. 


Our author in his reform does not proceed far. His propofal, 
though by no means improper, we can pronounce, without the 
fpirit of prophecy, will not be attended to, for it relates to an equa- 
lization of church-preferments. 


The Soldter’s Friend: oy;,, Confiderations on the late pretended Aug- 
mentation of the Sibfftence of Private Soldiers. S8vo. 6d, Ridg- 
Way. 1792. 

This fpecjous title is defigned to cover the moit malignant de- 
fign, tha of rendering the foldier difcontented with his fta- 
tion, al Si awi: g him by degrees to the fociety of reformers. If 
we |. ew the author we would hold him up to public indignation : 
v= do know the perfon by whom they have been circulated, pes 
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the very /ibera/ manner in which they have been diftributed on 
the parade in St. James’ Parl:. 


4 Short Addrefs to the Proteftant Clergy of every Denomination, on 
, the Fundamental Corruption of Uhrifiiahity. 8v0. 18. John« 
fon. 1792. 


Where will reformation end? This fuadamental corruption is 
the eftablifhment of feparate orders of clergy and laity, a fepara- 
tion in the author’s opinion equally unfcriptural and inexpedient. 
He defends his fyftem with fome plaufibility, but with no great 
fuccefs, The arguments we need not at prefent engage in; for, 
in this polemic age, we fhall have frequent occafion to confider the 
gueftion. 


Subfance of the Report of the Court of Direors of the Sierra Leone 
Company to the General Court, held at London on Wednefday the 
woth of Odaber, 1791. To which is added a Poftf{cript. Small 
Sve. 15- Phiilips. 1792. 


The Sierra Leone company owes its origin to thofe gentlemen 
who have, during thefe few years perfevered in the molt ftrenu- 
ous endeavours for procuring an abolition of the flave trade. Their 
intention is, not only to extend the general commerce of the na- 
tion, but to obtain, in particular, a {upply of thofe commodities, 
the cultiaation of which has hitherto been the means of fupport- 
ing that reprobated traffic. The plan is therefore founded on prin- 
ciples both of humanity and policy ; and that it will fully an- 
fwer, in the end, the moft fanguine expectations, may be reafon- 
ably concluded from the fuccefs with which it has already been 


profecuted. The report contains an account of the climate of 


Sierra Leone, with the population and government, religion and 
morals, cultivation and trade, as well as the prefent ftate of the 
flave trade in that part of Africa. 


The Sentiments of a Member of the Facobins, in France, upon the 
Religion of Reafon and Nature. 8vo. 15. 6d. Stacie. 1792. 


The difguife is not fkilfully put on, and the Jacobins have fo 
many fins of their own that they fhould not be encumbered with 
thofe of their neighbours. The fyftem of religion, in this pam- 
phiet, we fhould have ftyled a pure Theifm, if it had not been 
debafed with the concluding quere, which brings it to fome- 
thing fill more pernicious: itis the leading flep to Atheifm, and 
its moft direé&t confequences will fall little fhort of univerfal fcep- 
ticifm. 


41+ Wolftonecraft’s © Vindication of the Rights of Women’ will certainly 
appear in our next. 
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